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How We Are Reaching the 
Automobile Wage-Earner Market 


LEONARD DAKIN 


* Wuo cannot recall having lo- 
cated and stopped a rattle in our 
car and when the task was fin- 
ished, being secretly proud? Why? 
First, it was a challenge to our 
creative instinct; second, we had 
accomplished something. 

No fair-thinking person, how- 
ever, will deny that there often is 
a lack of creativeness in the mer- 
chandising of one of our products. 
I refer specifically to the automo- 


See also “Are Most Uninsured Mo- 
torists at the Bottom of the Pocketbook 
Scale? No!” by Waldo Walker, THE 
CasuaLTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, No- 
vember, 1941, page 1. 


bile insurance field. When we 
come face to face with the neces- 
sity for admitting that only about 
one-quarter or one-third of the 
automobiles on our highways are 
covered with liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance, we wonder 
if this isn’t a serious indictment of 
our present methods of business 
development? 

It would be unreasonable to 
expect either the companies or 
the agents to shoulder the blame 
for this. A strictly impartial ob- 
server, however, would undoubt- 
edly find many examples of 
negligence on both sides. Could 
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it be that we have already wasted 
too much time trying to place the 
blame? Would it not be better for 
us to devote our talents to some- 
thing constructive, to roll up our 
sleeves and really go to work? 

It was with similar thoughts in 
mind that, about two years ago, 
we tried to solve the problem 
which existed in our agency and 
which, I believe, is typical. Up 
until that time, being human, we 
occasionally took business from 
the other fellow. Frequently we 
were actually tearing down what 
he had built up, perhaps over a 
period of years. While this was 
profitable to us, it was certainly 
anything but constructive and it 
obviously was unnecessary when 
we consider that most fields of 
insurance have not even been 
scratched on the surface. 


LucRATIVE FIELD 


An analysis of our prospective 
buyers revealed that the auto- 
mobile field was probably the 
most lucrative. In the solicitation 
of this business, it soon became 
evident that we were all pursuing 
the same type of prospect. All too 


often we were soliciting the business 
of some other agent. 

We decided, therefore, tochange 
our methods and go after the 
working man, the “‘fellow in the 
shop.” It is not by any means easy 
to reach this type of prospect, but 
by the trial-and-error method, we 


LEONARD DAKIN 


. points out an untapped source 
of new business 


fortunately found the way that 
seems to work best in our case. 
At noontime, in every large in- 
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dustrial plant, men come out to 
stretch their legs or get a breath 
of air. We contact these men at 
the factory gates and in many 
cases are able to obtain permis- 
sion to see them in their homes at 
night. From these men, we also 
frequently obtain the names of 
friends or relatives who might be 
interested in insurance. 

To these prospects we write a 
letter outlining the need for auto- 
mobile insurance, advising them 
that our agent will call to ac- 
quaint them further with the 
services we have to offer. We feel 
that the practice of direct mail 
advertising is most effective when 
it is followed by personal solicita- 
tion. This whole procedure re- 
quires considerable night work as 
well as leg work, but we found it 
to be the most successful way to 
develop this business. We finally 
had discovered an apparently un- 
tapped source of business. 


THe MATTER OF PRICE 


We had not proceeded far, 
however, when we frequently met 
a situation comparable to that of 
the plumber who, although com- 
petent, lacked the tools to com- 
plete his job. The lack of tools in 
our case was our inability to 
provide an easy-enough method 
for our prospect to pay for his 
insurance. We are all aware that 
there are various types of pay- 


ment plans, most of which require 
a down payment of at least 20 
per cent, often amounting to, on 
the average automobile policy, 
about $10. But the average work- 
ing man just doesn’t have $10 at 
any one time with which to buy 
insurance. 


WE MET THE PROBLEM 


In order to meet this difficulty, 
we started to offer automobile in- 
surance to these people on a plan 
whereby they could pay for it on 
a weekly or monthly basis. We 
make a small additional charge for 
this convenience because of the 
necessity of defraying the addi- 
tional overhead expense. This has 
met with the entire approval of 
the public. We find that the 
average person expects to pay 
more for the convenience of pay- 
ing on time. As a result of what 
originally started as an experi- 
ment, in the past two years we have 
more than four times as much auto- 
mobile business on our books as we 
had previously. 


FAVORABLE Loss RATIO 


It is further startling, when you 
consider the fact that over 95 
per cent of this business had never 
before been on any insurance 
company’s books. Our loss ratio 
for the first six months of this year 
was the lowest it has ever been in 
our agency. 
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Perhaps the most amazing fact 
of all is that we have no collection 
problem. Ninety-four per cent of 
these people pay their premiums 
in our office or send them in by 
mail. Yes, I have seen figures and 
listened to sales talks which in 
some cases I have viewed with a 
degree of suspicion. To the reader 
who may have already made such 
an observation, let me state most 
emphatically that this is not a 
sales talk. These are indisputable 
facts which we stand ready and 
willing to prove. 


Qua ity Conscious 


So many agents seem to feel 
that the public is price-conscious. 


A certain percentage of the public 
has always been price-conscious, 
and always will be. But one of the 


most valuable lessons we have 
learned is that the large majority 
of the public is not price-con- 
scious, but quality-conscious and 
service-conscious. I maintain that 
if you offer the average American 
working man quality merchan- 
dise, good service and facilitate 
his payments, he will buy. Let’s 
not forget that the average wage 
earner shares largely in the man- 
ufacture of. quality merchandise. 
We find that in like manner he 
wants the best insurance he can 
get, consistent with his ability to 
pay for it. 

I regret that the companies 


themselves have not felt quite as 
keenly the necessity of devising 
ways and means to develop this 
great wage-earner market. In fact, 
there are many in our business 
who will contend that a person 
who hasn’t a substantial amount of 
cash with which to buy insurance 
should not be driving an automo- 
bile and, therefore, is not a de- 
sirable prospect. 


Our OBLIGATION 


I honestly think that this is 
losing track of the real question 
involved. Can it be that such a 
statement avoids the necessity of 
admitting our failure to reach this 
market? Surely, it is not for us to 


judge whether or not a man should 


be driving an automobile. The fact 
to remember is, whether we like it 
or not, he does drive an automo- 
bile; he does need insurance; he 
does want insurance. I believe we 
have an obligation to furnish it to 
him. 


A Great Source or NEw 
BUSINESS 

This method of merchandising 
our product by no means would 
be a panacea for all our ills but 
it would be, at least, a small step 
in the direction of perhaps one of 
our greatest sources of new busi- 
ness. Which one of us would not 
like to see the entire talent and 
resources of the great institution 
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of insurance brought into one 
great concerted effort to further 
cultivate this fertile field? 

Yes, there would be dissension; 
there would be criticism; there 
would be harsh words. But out of 


it all would come, not only profit, 
but also that pardonable pride 
which in itself would be a just 
reward for what I am sure would 
be a great public service in the 
field of casualty insurance. 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO READERS 
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@ Educational Movement “Viewpoints” — J 


Do Casualty Men Know Enough 
about Actual Salesmanship? 





Technical Knowledge Insufficient, Author Claims. 
Advises Stress on Applying Coverage to Needs. 
“Case Method’ Instruction Suggested 





ANONYMOUS 


* UNDER old man Diggins, phys- 
ics had been a “pipe” course for 
years in our high school, so it was 
quite a shock to the student body 
when young Smithson took his 
place and made it the stiffest 
course in the cata- 
logue. The percentage 
of flunks in the physics 
department that year 
reached an all-time high, but 
those fortunate few who passed 
acquired an understanding that 
stood them in good stead in their 
college work later. 

Old man Diggins had been 
strong on requiring students to 
memorize formulas. In contrast, 
when Smithson announced the 
final examination of the year, the 
exam that flunked so many, he 
said, “Bring your books with you. 
I don’t expect you to know these 
formulas by heart. Why should 
you? When you get out into prac- 
tical work you will be able to 
refer to your books as much as you 


Readers are invited to send 
us other ideas relative to 
the “Educational Movement” 


wish. But remember this: in prac- 
tical work, as in this examination, 
you will have to know a great deal 
about the application of such de- 
tailed information, or you won’t 
get along very well!” 

The business of fire 
and casualty insurance 
is entering upon the 
greatest education ef- 
fort in its history, but it has been 
the writer’s observation that the 
emphasis so far has been upon 
detailed information such as policy 
provisions, with comparatively lit- 
tle if any discussion of the applica- 
tion of this information. 

Now and then you hear of a 
church that is crowded on Sun- 
days. I know of one where, for 
years, they have been forced to 
hold two services Sunday morning 
where one was plenty until the 
present minister came, and still 
they turn people away, frequently. 
Does this preacher draw crowds 
because of his deep knowledge of 
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theology? Within half a mile of 
that church are four or five others 
where there are plenty of empty 
pews every Sunday, and I’ll wager 
that in a written examination on 
theology the other preachers would 
stack up very well with the most 
successful one. Why do people 
flock to hear this man? Is it be- 
cause he exhorts them to come 
to church? It is not. It is because 
he has learned to apply his knowl- 
edge to the problems and spiritual 
needs of his hearers, so that each 
feels that the sermon was meant 
for him, and that in coming to 
church he has been helped in his 
striving for a satisfying life. 


This —I hesitate to use the 


word — is nothing in the world 
but salesmanship. General insur- 
ance men are often suspicious of 
anything bearing the label of sales- 
manship. There has been so much 
bunk put out on this subject that 
it is not hard to understand this 


suspicion. In times past, some 
of the most popular speakers on 
the subject of selling have recom- 
mended systems as ridiculous as 
the one of analyzing the prospect’s 
temperament by the shape of his 
head and face, and the ideal sales- 
man of that period, for many, was 
the proverbial one who could sell 
refrigerators to the Eskimos. 

The knowledge of effective 
selling has greatly increased since 
then, however, and good selling 


today is recognized for what it al- 
ways was — helping the prospect 
to see what his needs are, and show- 
ing him how they can be satisfied 
by what you have to sell. Any sales 
plan that follows that method is 
sound, and any other is apt to be 
phony. 

I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that I believe that knowledge 
of policy forms is unimportant but, 
as it is obvious that no man alive 
can know all there is to know 
about all of the insurance policies 
available, it is equally obvious 
that the application of such knowIl- 
edge cannot wait until all knowl- 
edge is acquired. Learning how to 
apply the knowledge you have is 
just as elementary and fundamen- 
tal as technical knowledge itself. 

A lawyer does not attempt to 
know all of the law, but only where 
to find it, and the most highly 
paid attorneys are those who can 
apply the law properly to the 
problems of clients, or who can 
present it most effectively in court 
after someone not so skilled, per- 
haps, has dug out the technical in- 
formation needed. Furthermore, 
law schools have learned that the 
way to teach law is not to require 
that rules be memorized, but that 
actual cases be studied. J venture 
to suggest that technical insurance 
knowledge would be easier to acquire 
through studying the application of 
various coverages to specific risks, than 
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by studying rules and policy forms 
and texts describing policy provisions. 
This might be called the use of the case 
method in insurance education. 

In our business, one selling 
technique that has been used with 
considerable success is the use of 


surveys. It is my guess that many 
who have used surveys have not 
thought of their use as a selling 
technique but have credited the 
success of this method to the im- 
pression made by attractive bind- 
ers or to the fact that the insured 
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By Arthur Folwell and Ellison Hoover. 
Courtesy New York Herald Tribune 
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appreciates the agent’s work in 
putting his insurance records in 
order. These are no doubt factors, 
but those who have made a real 
success of surveys will find upon 
analyzing what they have been 
doing, that they have been reveal- 
ing needs of which their insureds 
were unaware, and have been 
showing them insurance remedies 
that they did not know were 
available. Survey selling is not 
the only way in which good selling 
can be used in the insurance busi- 
ness, of course. You can sell an 
accident policy alone, or an auto- 
mobile policy, by the same method 
of revealing to the prospect his 
need. 

One more thought. The preacher 
who fills the church, the actor who 
stands them in the aisles and the 
lawyer who sways the jury, all 
know exactly what they are going 
to say before they face their 
audiences. Just because your audi- 
ence is only one-man-at-a-time 
makes it no less important that 
you present your subject logically, 


clearly and in well-chosen words. 
Many an agent who, when called 
upon to make a speech, will write 
it out, make an outline, memorize 
the outline and practice before a 
mirror until he has it down pat, 
will go out to sell a new coverage 
with no preparations other than 
one or two readings of a bulletin 
from one of his companies. 

The greatest hope of stock insur- 
ance is the educational movement 
now gaining momentum. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents has begun to realize the 
importance of improving the serv- 
ice of all agents as the most im- 
portant public relations step that 
can be taken. As our insureds are 
not so much concerned with what 
an agent knows as with what good 
he can do for them with his knowl- 
edge, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the principles of good selling, and 
some selling techniques that have 
been proven sound, will soon be 
included as vital parts of every 
educational program, in addition 
to the technical instruction given. 


& 
Profit System Still Is ‘Best 


No intelligent person would claim that the profit system is without 
faults, or that it has not been abused to some extent, but nothing in 
this world is perfect and we can find neither sense nor reason in the 
claims of those who would completely destroy or replace the profit 
system, rather than to correct such relatively minor deficiencies as 
have been demonstrated by actual experience. 


— Ross E. Coffin, Indianapolis 





Mr. Potts Sees Stars! 
Adapted from a Congoleum-Nairn Advertisement 
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MR. JAMES POTTS KEARNY NJ 
HOTEL WASHINGTON OCTOBER 9, 1940 
LINCOLN, NEB 


CONTACT W. W. COPERNICUS, BOOM- 
TOWN, NEBRASKA, REGARDS TO FEATUR- 
ING THE ENTIRE CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 
LINE. 

SALES MANAGER 


— 

BOOMTOWN NEB 

OCTOBER 10, 1940 
(COLLECT) 


SALES MANAGER 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 
INC 

KEARNY NJ 


COPERNICUS IS ASTROLOGY BUG AND 
WILL NOT TALK BUSINESS. SAYS THAT 
STARS ARE NOT RIGHT FOR DISCUSSION 
OF FUTURE PLANS! 

JIM POTTS 


— 
MR. JAMES POTTS KEARNY NJ 
TODE INN OCTOBER 10, 1940 
BOOMTOWN NEB 


CONSIDER YOU BRIGHTEST THING SINCE 
HALLEY’S COMET. GET IN THERE AND 
SPARKLE. 

SALES MANAGER 


iin 

BOOMTOWN NEB 

OCTOBER 11, 1940 
(COLLECT) 


SALES MANAGER 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 
INC 

KEARNY NJ 


COPERNICUS CASTING MY HOROSCOPE. 
HEAVENLY BODIES APPARENTLY FA- 
VORABLE TO ANYTHING I UNDERTAKE. 
INCIDENTALLY, WHEN WERE YOU BORN 
. DAY AND YEAR? 


JIM POTTS 


te 
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MR. JAMES POTTS KEARNY NJ 
TODE INN OCTOBER 11, 1940 
BOOMTOWN, NEB 


I WASN’T BORN YESTERDAY! GET GOING. 
SALES MANAGER 
— 6 — 
BOOMTOWN NEB 
OCTOBER 14, 1940 
(COLLECT) 


SALES MANAGER 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 
INC 

KEARNY NJ 


HAPPY CONJUNCTION OF PLANETS 11:30 
LAST NIGHT. CALLED ON COPERNICUS. 
LOOKED AT HIS STARS, THEN BROUGHT 
OUT MY OWN STARS. SHOWED HIM EN- 
TIRE CONGOLEUM-NAIRN LINE BY MOON- 
LIGHT. . . . EVERYONE A STAR PROFIT- 
MAKING PRODUCT. A LINE THAT COVERS 
EVERY MARKET, EVERY PRICE RANGE! 
EXPLAINED HOW ALL OUR STARS ARE 
BACKED BY SUPERIOR RESEARCH, MANU- 
FACTURING, ADVERTISING AND MER- 
CHANDISING . . . AND SOLD UNDER THE 
MOST OUTSTANDING SELLING PLAN IN 
THE INDUSTRY THE CONGOLEUM- 
NAIRN MORE PROFIT DISCOUNT POLICY 
— WHICH GIVES DEALERS QUICK PROF- 
ITS ON EVERY ORDER! COPERNICUS EN- 
THUSIASTIC BEYOND ALL EXPECTATIONS. 
SAID THAT ANYBODY COULD SEE THE 
FUTURE IN STARS LIKE THESE. GOT HIM 
ON THE LINE FOR THE BEST ORDER OF 
THE YEAR! YOU DIDN’T TELL ME WHEN 
YOU WERE BORN. 


JIM POTTS 
= 

MR. JAMES POTTS KEARNY NJ 
TODE INN OCTOBER 16, 1940 
BOOMTOWN NEB 
MOONLIGHT SALES TALK SWELL Jos! 
WAS BORN DECEMBER 14, 1898. 

SALES MANAGER 
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SALES MANAGER BOOMTOWN NEB MR. JAMES POTTS KEARNY NJ 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN OCTOBER 17, 1940 TODE INN OCTOBER 17, 1940 
KEARNY NJ (COLLECT) BOOMTOWN NEB 
JUST FINISHED YOUR HOROSCOPE. YOU YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE OUGHT TO RE- 
ARE EXCELLENT JUDGE OF CHARACTER, VEAL HAPPY SURPRISE THE FIRST OF 
FINE EXECUTIVE, WITH VERY GENER- THE MONTH. IN OTHER WORDS, YOU GET 


OUS NATURE! A RAISE! 
JIM POTTS SALES MANAGER 
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Speaking of Commissions 


The good alert agent has been fortified with so many new coverages 
and presented with such a tremendous field for developing casualty 
premiums that I doubt if he’s had time to worry very much about a de- 
pression during recent years. Trained in the art of salesmanship, his 
production of increased premium writings, in the face of a constant down- 
ward trend in rates, should be ample proof that this agent has been alert 
and active. He cannot and does not wait for someone to come into his 
office to buy. Rather he goes out and sells and in doing so clearly demon- 
strates his usefulness to the public whose confidence in our method of 
doing business is witnessed by the record. — R. W. Forshay, Anita, Iowa, 
newly elected President of the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


‘Personal Liability 


One of the best approaches you will have for selling the personal liability 
policy is through your golf policy clients or prospects. If such clients or 
prospects already carry residence liability insurance, your job is half done. 
At the present time the casualty insurance field is quite worked up about 
the new comprehensive poli::y for business concerns. The personal liability 
policy fills a similar need for a man in his private life. It covers the in- 
terest of both husband and wife and also protects them for accidents 
caused by their minor children under similar circumstances. The policy 
can be extended to cover additional adult members of the assured’s 
household and also the interests of the minor children. — J. M. Garden 





Recent Court “Decisions—I 


RAPHAEL ALEXANDER 


A non-stock company issued a policy 
covering the operation of defendant’s 
taxicabs. Subsequently the insurer was 
taken over by the Superintendent of 
Insurance for liquidation. The Super- 
intendent sued the insured to collect an 
assessment of $5,940. The insured coun- 
terclaimed for losses under the policy, 
totalling $17,361, which had not been 
paid by the insurer. The court held the 
insured liable for the assessment and re- 
fused to allow it to offset the amount of 
the losses under the policy, and further 
held that liability for assessment was 
statutory and that the same result would 
follow if the provision for contingent 
liability had been omitted from the 
policy. (Lloyd, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance v. Cincinnati Checker Cab Com- 
pany [Ohio 1941] 36 N. E. 2d 67) 
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A woman was leaving an office build- 
ing via a revolving door. As she entered 
the door a messenger, in a hurry to de- 
liver some reports, entered from the 
other side, giving the door a vigorous 
shove with his shoulder. The woman was 
caught between the edge of the door and 
the door casing. She was injured, and 
sued the messenger’s employer. It was 
contended that if anyone was liable it 
was the messenger himself, since the em- 
ployer did not furnish his means of con- 
veyance (his legs), nor the public side- 
walk over which he walked to the door, 
nor the revolving door itself. But the 
court rejected this defense and awarded 
judgment against the employer in the 
sum of $2,900. The Appellate Court 
reduced the amount for technical reasons 
and affirmed. (Salmons v. Dun and Brad- 
street [Missouri 1941] 153 S. W. 2d 556) 


a 
A woman entered defendant’s store a 
little before noon to have her lunch. As 


she walked toward the rear, she stepped 
on a portion of floor which had recently 


been mopped with soapy water. She 
slipped and fell. When suit was brought, 
defendant claimed that the woman was 
guilty of contributory negligence because 
the mop and bucket, as well as the porter 
who was doing the mopping, were plainly 
visible and the plaintiff should have 
avoided the moist places. However, the 
jury awarded plaintiff $12,500, and the 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
(Simpson v. Mary Lee Candies, Inc. 
(Ohio, 1939] 35 N. E. 2d 869) 
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A man was attempting to cross a very 
busy street in the middle of the block. 
When he saw defendant’s car approach, 
he attempted to make a run for the curb 
but was unsuccessful by a foot or two. 
The trial court dismissed the case but 
the Appellate Court decided that pedes- 
trian was not guilty of contributory negli- 
gence as a matter of law in crossing in 
the middle of the block; that there was 
evidence that defendant was driving at 
an excessive rate of speed; and that 
therefore the case should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. (Miller v. Rhodius 
[Texas 1941] 153 S. W. 2d 491) 


eo. kX 


Some children were walking, running 
and playing along the road. One of the 
children, a girl of six, suddenly ran 
across the road. The driver of the ap- 
proaching truck applied his brakes but 
could not stop in time. Serious injury 
to the child resulted. The Appellate 
Court held that the jury might well have 
concluded that the driver should have 
reduced his speed when approaching 
children to such an extent that he could 
stop immediately if one of them should 
run across the road, and held that the 
trial court was correct in refusing to dis- 
miss the case and in a a new trial 
because of the inadequacy of the verdict. 
(Gettemy v. Grennan Bakeries [Penn- 
sylvania 1941] 21 A. 2d 465) 
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“Yes, I know you said that you weren’t 
interested in taking out any insurance, 
but look at the risky job you’ve got!” 
cmaGid 
INSURAS 

















“Well, Sonny, I can insure you against 
‘He didn’t have insurance so he’s trying _ fire, loss of life or even robbery, but 
to pay the hospital bill by selling adver- against Santa forgetting you, I’m afraid 
tising space to an insurance company,” _you’ll have to rely on your past deeds!” 








@ Industrial Speed-up Brings 
Many New Prospects 


Honesty Insurance 
and America’s Defense Program 





The Advantages of the New Streamlined Coverages 
Seem to Presage Astronomical Increases 


in the Times Ahead of Us 





EDWARD M. ALLEN 


* IF HIsToRY repeats itself, and it 
usually does, the present World 
War and the post war boom will 
offer boundless opportunities to 
the agents of this country to de- 
velop and produce a vast amount 
of new honesty insurance. We 
have coupled honesty insurance 
to the defense program for two 
substantial reasons: 

(1) The defense program already 
has speeded up business in practically 
every branch of industry nationwide. 

(2) This speeding up of business ’way 
beyond the normal will make it easy for 
agents to sell their customers on the idea 
that honesty insurance is essential to 
their welfare. 

Going back to the first World 
War period, you will note that 
fidelity premiums written by all 
companies in 1914 approximated 
less than $10,000,000 annually. 
There was a slow increase in busi- 
ness written through the year 1917 
when the curve sharply rose to a 
peak of $45,000,000 in premiums 


in the year 1930. Then gradually 
the total amount of premiums fell 
off to about $40,000,000 a year 
from 1936 to this date, a consid- 
erable part of which, of course, 
may be attributed to the drastic 
rate reductions of the past few 
years. 

The point to bear in mind is 
tha. we now are starting from a 
base of $40,000,000 in premiums 
compared to a base of less than 
$10,000,000 in 1914! The business 
now on the books of all companies 
is fairly stable and permanent. 
The upswing in business due to the 
defense program will carry with 
it a general demand for honesty 
insurance that will have to be sup- 
plied by the insurance carriers of 
this country. 


Vast MARKET 


A survey conducted recently by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men indicated that while fire in- 
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surance is carried to the extent of 
75% on insurable property, only 
about 10% of the available hon- 
esty insurance has been written 
by surety companies. In other 
words, the survey shows dishon- 
esty losses approximate $200,000,- 
000 annually while the amounts 
paid by surety companies in losses 
are only $20,000,000 per year. 
Thus we face the startling fact that 
potentially American business is under- 
insured to the tune of 90%. 

It is a well known fact that a 
large proportion of the mercantile 
failures of the past decade have 
been caused by the dishonesty of 
employees. Even without the in- 
centive of vastly increased business 
under the defense program, the 
agents and surety companies of 
this country must recognize the 
fact that but little has been done 
to develop this vast untouched 
field of potential business. 

In a sense we are like the farmer 
with one thousand acres of land, 
of which one hundred acres have 
been put into cultivation but with 
no attempt made to pull the 
stumps and clear the brush from 
the fertile land on all sides. Fire 
insurance is taken as a matter of 
course by all businessmen and 
might be termed a “popular de- 
mand.” Honesty insurance, on the 
other hand, is not sufficiently 
understood nor has it been suffi- 
ciently sold by agents or compa- 


nies to create a “‘customer’s de- 
mand.” It is high time, however; 
for the insurance industry to pull 
a few stumps and cut away suffi- 
cient brush to determine what the 
customer really wants if perchance 
the present types of coverage are 
not to his liking. 

However that may be, we now 
face the fact that when the defense 
program swung into action and 
government contracts were awarded 
on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis and 
otherwise, the Government in- 
sisted that all projects be com- 
pletely covered by insurance, in- 
cluding the bonding of the entire 
personnel of contractors doing 
defense work. The bids on the 
bonding of such employees called 
for blanket honesty insurance. 

The Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, realizing that expenditures for 
defense eventually would reach 
the small businessman, promul- 
gated rules on blanket honesty 
protection, making this coverage 
available for the average small 
businessman and retailer. 


New PROSPECTS 


Prior to the change in rules the 
cost of blanket honesty insurance 
was usually considered prohibitive 
by the smaller businessman and in 
consequence was popular only in 
large industrial centers and in the 
big cities. Since the change in 
regulations, followed by rate re- 
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ductions, the field for the sale of 
honesty insurance has been broad- 
ened to the point where merchants 
and businessmen in every village 
of this country may be looked upon 
as prospects for this type of insur- 
ance. During the past few months 
there has been a noticeable in- 


crease in the writing of honesty 
insurance on the part of all surety 
companies, but I am sure that it 
marks only a beginning. 


What Every ‘Prospect 
Should Know 


y EVER there was a time in 
American business when the 
investigation services of a surety 
company are desirable from the 
standpoint of the employer, that 
time is now. 


As business booms there is 
bound to be a constant shift of 
employees from job to job and 
many additional employees will 
be taken on to handle the in- 
creased work, all of which vastly 
enhances the hazard of embezzle- 
ment. Tremendous sums of money 
will be passing through the hands 
of employees for the first time in 
many years. Supervision from the 
top may not be as strict or as 
careful. Many opportunities will 
be offered to those who may 
succumb to temptation and em- 
ployers may sustain unbelievably 
large losses unless they have full 
protection. 


CHEAPER, SIMPLER 


In addition to the reduction in 
price which may have accounted 
for much of the increase in busi- 
ness, we believe that a simplifica- 
tion of forms of coverage, appeal- 
ing both to the agent and to the 
customer, has played an impor- 
tant part. Under the old system 
of schedule bonding, many agents 
as well as customers looked upon 
the whole proposition as a com- 
plicated affair involving as it did 
the adding and deducting of em- 
ployees, the figuring of additional 
and pro rata premiums, as well 
as the innumerable underwriting 
requirements, to say nothing of 
the possibility of failing to include 
under the bond certain key people 
after the bond became effective. 

The blanket bond as modern- 
ized is a simple document and the 
requirements are equally simple. 
For instance, it should be easy to 
point out that an insured is cov- 
ered against any dishonesty com- 
mitted by any employee on his 
payroll. Under the streamlined 
coverage there are no additional 
or return premiums because of an 
increase or decrease in staff. Only 
one premium is charged at the 
beginning of the year and em- 
ployees subsequently entering the 
services of the insured are covered 
the moment they are placed on 
the payroll. 
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In other words, it is like selling 
a fire policy in a certain amount. 
The customer knows he is insured 
against fire up to that amount 
and he has the same assurance 
now under the blanket bond. To 
further simplify the operation, 
only one application completed 
by the employer is required, leav- 
ing it optional to him as to whether 
or not he desires the surety to 
investigate his employees. 

It does seem as if the surety in- 


dustry, companies and agents, 
have a real opportunity now to 
demonstrate their usefulness and 
to provide for industry generally 
vitally needed protection as an 
integral part of the defense pro- 
gram. The time may come when 
banks and credit men will insist 
upon customers carrying blanket 
honesty and all-risk on money 
and securities as a standard busi- 
ness practice. It is just plain 
common sense. 





With extreme sorrow we record the death on November 12 of 
Edward J. Bond, Jr., President of The Maryland Casuaity Company 
and Vice President of the Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 


tives. The following is a tribute 
to Mr. Bond from C. W. Fair- 
child, General Manager of this 
Association: 


We knew “Ed” Bond well. A man 
of sound thought and frank state- 
ment, for many years he served on 
our Executive Committee and had 
been our Vice President since last 
May. A pioneer in helping to put 
into effect the early policies of the 
Association, he always was one of our 
most active members in promoting 
the best interests of the business. The 
industry has lost an unselfish leader; 
insurance men generally have lost a 
true friend. 


EDWARD J. BOND, JR. 








@ Third in Our Series 
of Interesting Claim Stories 


To Be-Sure, In-Sure 





It’s the Unexpected That Always Happens 
— and It Might Happen to You! 





FERDINAND THE Butt. — Ferdinand was a huge bull. For years Ferdinand 
bellowed, pawed the earth, bossed the herd and put fear in the hearts’of those 
who attended him. Ferdinand, however, became so vicious and ugly that it 
was felt that it was dangerous to have him around because of the fear that 
he would injure one of his attendants. It was decided that he would go the way 
of all bovine flesh and the attendants were very much relieved when it was 
learned that Ferdinand was headed for the slaughterhouse. He was duly loaded 
into a truck and taken to the slaughterhouse and the slaughterhouse employees 
were told that Ferdinand was a tough customer and that in slaughtering him, 
they had better watch him because he was tricky and one never knew when he 
would attempt to inflict an injury. The attendant gladly said goodbye to 
Ferdinand and left the slaughterhouse in a jubilant frame of mind. 

On returning to the slaughterhouse several days later to get the meat, the 
attendant struck up a conversation with the employees on the platform as the 
carcass was being drawn out of the cooling room on the customary overhead 
rail, the quarters of beef hanging there by means of iron hooks. The attendant, 
with a broad smile on his face, asked the employees whether they had any trou- 
ble with old Ferdinand. As the carcass of Ferdinand was coming out of the door, 
it was easily recognized because of its enormous size. The attendant turned to 
one of the employees and pointing to Ferdinand said: 

*“‘There’s the old so and so. I was afraid of him, but he won’t bother me any 
more.” 

Just at that moment, the hook supporting old Ferdinand broke, dropping one- 
half of Ferdinand onto the attendant, fracturing his leg in two places. When 
the adjuster representing the slaughterhouse called at the hospital to interview 
the attendant, he found him in no friendly frame of mind. He was still venting 
his wrath on Ferdinand. The case was settled, but it goes to show that a fellow 
never knows when his next accident will happen or what will be the cause of it. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS — LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
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@ Is Advertising an Expense, 
or an Investment? 


Case Histories in 
Local Agency Advertising 





Do You Wonder If Local Advertising Is Worthwhile? 
Then This Article Was Written for You 





HERBERT H. KIRSCHNER 


* LocaL agency advertising can be 
of value, and must be of value, 
since a sufficiently large number 
of producers consistently get worth- 
while results. 

Those who have been disap- 
pointed in the use of this business 
development force might well ex- 
amine their failures in the light of 
not having advertised long enough 
or possibly having used advertis- 
ing that was weak. Somewhat 
analogous is the fact that while 
some policyholders may have had 
bitter experiences in the matter of 
claim settlements this does not 
prove a case against insurance as 
a worthy institution. 

Obviously, the type of local 
agency advertising that has been 
found most profitable by a pro- 
ducer is the one for which most of 
his advertising dollar should be 
spent. The size of any agency, the 
population of a community, the 
character of its citizenry, business 
conditions, season of the year, 


available advertising facilities — 
all are factors that influence and 
must serve to guide in the deter- 
mination of the form and message 
of an agent’s advertising. What 
may be “‘meat”’ to one might well 
be ‘‘poison’”? to another agency. 
So the subject of what kind of ad- 
vertising to pursue cannot be dis- 
posed of by merely a for-or-against 
opinion expressed in generalities. 

To this end, a few case histories 
in local agency advertising are 
here presented. They reveal what 
is actually being done and imply 
what can be done. Some of the 
types of advertising reviewed here 
are more commonly used, while 
other forms have been selected for 
brief review because they are “‘off 
the beaten path.” 

The Case of the Agent Who Saw 
**Red.”” — For many years, a po- 
litical clique ran a small northern 
California community to suit it- 
self. In so doing, the interests of 
the residents were neglected. How- 
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ever, the hold on local politics was 
so strong, that it was suicidal for 
anyone who attempted to break 
it; that is, anyone but a certain 
civic-minded local agent who took 
his citizenship very seriously. 

In January, 1921, he launched a 
weekly, mimeographed single-sheet 


HERBERT H. KIRSCHNER 
. . « proves his point with specifics 


bulletin, which was to serve as the 
voice of an indignant populace 
(the local newspaper being politi- 
cally dominated). It took five 
years for this editorial expression 
to accomplish the clean-up job to 
which it was dedicated. 

This publication, which appears 
in printed form today, consists of 
four pages, with each page ap- 
proximately letter-head size. It 


now is the monthly house organ of 
its agent-publisher. There has been 
added to its columns, the discus- 
sion of insurance, fire and acci- 
dent prevention and_ kindred 
subjects, although community ad- 
vancement is still a dominant edi- 
torial note. It is the major form"of 
advertising used by this local agent, 
who strongly contends that his in- 
vestment in this kind of a house 
organ has resulted in immeasur- 
able good will and leadership for 
the agency. 

The Case of the Name That Counts 
Most.— One blotter is pretty 
much like any other blotter — un- 
til it becomes the personal and pri- 
vate property of the recipient. This 
is the reasoning behind the very 
personal blotter sent to clients and 
prospects by a Southern California 
local agency. 

Besides the monthly calendar on 
the face of this agency’s blotter, 
the only other printed matter is 
the name of the recipient. On the 
reverse or blotting side, there ap- 
pears a short but pointed sentence 
concerning insurance service, to- 
gether with the name and address 
of the agency, in small type. 

That this form of blotter adver- 
tising has been successful, is at- 
tested to by the fact that it has 
been mailed monthly for a num- 
ber of years. The agency reports 
having received much favorable 
comment, and almost always finds 
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the blotter on the desk of a client 
or prospect. 

Prospect’s names are kept on a 
mailing list for a period of ten 
months. If business has not been 
secured by that time, and unless 
there is a special reason to keep 
the: prospect’s name on the list for 
a longer period; it is dropped. 
This procedure has brought forth 
occasional “complaints,” which 
further indicates the appeal of this 
type of blotter. 

The Case of Mass Prospecting. — 
How would you like to talk to 
dozens, hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands of prospects at the same 
time? This sort of mass prospect- 
ing appealed greatly to an enter- 
prising agent in Oregon. Being 
aware of the radio as a powerful 
instrument for the sale of mer- 
chandise, this insurance producer 
thought it would be worth the 
effort and expense to harness the 
same advertising force to his busi- 
ness development program. After 
six months of so-called “spot” 
announcements, he became a ra- 
dio advertising convert to the ex- 
tent of signing an annual contract. 
Every week-day evening, some- 
time between 7 and 9 o’clock, his 
message goes over the air for a 
half-minute. This permits an an- 
nouncement of some 50 words. 
There have been many direct re- 
sults as well as indirect. 

The Case of the Nose for News. — 


News is read, especially, when it 
makes the front page. And front- 
page news in small-town papers 
frequently relates to accidents and 
other calamities suffered by local 
folk. What better place to tie-in 
with an insurance message, rea- 
sons an aggressive agency in a 
California community of some 
8,000 residents. 

Accordingly, arrangements have 
been made by this office for the 
insertion of a one-column, six- 
inch advertisement on page 1, 
whenever a local fire, automobile 
accident, burglary or other mishap 
of consequence is reported on the 
front page. Copy in these adver- 
tisements features insurance to 
protect against the type of losses 
reported in the news items. Adver- 
tising cost is nominal, yet the sales 
message reaches practically the 
entire population in the agent’s 
community. 

Here is an instance of advertis- 
ing procedure that has rhyme and 
reason and is exceedingly well- 
timed. It likewise discloses that 
the agency is “on its toes” and 
writes all forms of insurance. 

The Case that is Purely Personal. — 
Publicity is a form of advertising. 
One of its principal recommenda- 
tions is that it can be secured free 
of charge. Publicity need not con- 
cern oneself or business in order 
to be effective, if handled in the 
unique manner employed by an 
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agent located on the San Fran- 
cisco peninsula. He _ publicizes 
others, clients and prospects, in 
order to gain good will and to in- 
fluence the purchase of insurance 
through his agency. 

This agent writes a column of 
“Purely Personal” notes, once a 
week, which appears in his local 
newspaper. These items concern 
the social activities of people in 
his home town. His name is 


signed to the column. The repor- 
torial work affords him opportu- 
nities for conversation aside from 
business, an effective way to lead 
into a discussion of insurance. 
Most people enjoy reading their 
names in print, particularly when 


items are of a favorable character. 
Because the “columnist” in this 
instance is a business man, the 
publicity-favored individuals have 
a chance to show their apprecia- 
tion through their patronage, and 
they very graciously do. 

The Case Against Quantity. — Ad- 
vertising folders that are supplied 
to insurance producers by the 
companies comprise the greatest 
bulk of agency advertising mate- 
rial. Tens of thousands of dollars 
are spent annually in planning, 
preparing and distributing this 
type of sales literature. * In effect, 


*See “Our Experience with Direct 
Mail,” by Guy T. Warfield, Jr., in THE 
CasuALTY AND SurETY JowRNAL, No- 
vember, 1941, page 16. 


advertising folders are business 
development tools and, like other 
tools, should be used in an intel- 
ligent manner. 

In the State of Washington, 
there is an agency that gets the 
most out of these folders. Instead 
of sending them out in quantities, 
and being satisfied with some in- 
direct benefits which might accrue, 
this agency systematizes its distri- 
bution. Sales calls are planned in 
advance, and prior to being made 
literature concerning the form of 
coverage to be discussed at, the 
time of the personal interview is 
sent to the prospect. Thus, the 
advertising folder truly paves the 
way for the sales call, the two 
going hand-in-hand. 

While there are some who may 
hold that to be forewarned is to 
be forearmed, this agency ad- 
vises that even when a prospect 
goes on the defensive, because he 
had been given time to build up 
resistance, actually the chance of 
making a policy sale is increased 
by reason of frank discussion. 

The effectiveness of direct mail 
advertising frequently depends 
more on the manner in which it is 
employed, than on the number of 
pieces mailed. 

* * * 

Insurance agency advertising of 
itself will not both open and close 
the policy sale. It is a means to 
an end. Properly and consistently 
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used, insurance advertising will 
put more business on the books 
of aggressive and energetic pro- 
ducers. It is, in fact, just as much 
an investment as an expense. 


ee 


To the agent who is really in 
earnest in seeking more power for 
his selling efforts, the force of 
proper and consistent advertising 
can be recommended strongly. 


‘Playing “Both Ends 


A very apprehensive client, in the midst of a civil suit, suggested to his 
attorney that there ought to be some way of assuring a verdict and it 
might be well to send the presiding justice a box of cigars as a mark of 
admiration. The attorney upbraided his client for such a foolish sug- 
gestion and counseled him strongly against doing anything of this sort 
as he would be certain to lose his case. 


The trial progressed and eventually a verdict was rendered for our 
worried friend. Of course, both he and the attorney were elated. Upon 
leaving the courtroom the attorney remarked, “Well, now, aren’t you 
glad that you didn’t send that box of cigars to the judge?” 


‘But I did,” retorted the client, ‘‘only I put my opponent’s name on 


the card!” 


Where Is the Justice of It All? 


When we are born 
—our mothers get the compliments 
and flowers 
When we are married 
— the bride gets the presents 
When we die 
— our widows get the insurance 


— Bellamy Brooks 





@ An Open Letter 
to a Prospect 


Dollar Value for Seventy-Five Cents? 





Good Insurance Is Not Cheap; Cheap Insurance 
Is Not Good. The Best Is Cheapest 


in the Long Run 





LEONARD JACOBS 


Dear Sir: 

There is hardly anything in the 
world that someone cannot make 
a little cheaper. However, a dol- 
lar’s worth of value for seventy-five 
cents “‘just ain’t.” If it were, the 
one who was offering it would soon 
corner most of the business in- 
volved. 

Since the frequency of loss of all 
the insurance companies is roughly 
about the same, the only way an 
insurance company can sell for 
less is to pay out less, not only on 
losses but also on commissions. 


LossEs 


No policy, or legal contract, has 
yet been written which can take 
care of all the possible situations 
which might arise in the event of a 
loss. A certain company might 
thus avail itself of many technical 
defenses. If its ability to pay out 
losses, as determined by its income, 
is limited, it is only natural for it 
not to pass over technicalities 
which will enable it either not to 
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pay out at all or to pay out as little 
as possible. 


CommMISsSIONS 


The second place where a non- 
stock company can save is on com- 
missions. But is this commission 
matter a savings or a loss, as far 
as you are concerned? You know 
your own profession. You also 
know that the more one knows 
about one’s business, the more one 
realizes how little one knows. How 
much more true, then, is this in 
our profession — yes, insurance is 
legally a profession — where the 
knowledge is technical and every 
policy is a legal contract! If you 
don’t know your insurance — as a 
prudent businessman — you will at 
least want to know your agent or 
broker, who is interested first, last 
and always only in_you, whose only 
interest in the company is to see 
that it is sound and that it is known 
for its loss-paying ability in settling 
a claim with as little trouble as 
possible to the assured. 
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Apvice NEEDED 


Adequate insurance protection 
begins with adequate knowledge of 
your particular needs. Your re- 
quirements may change overnight. 
It is your agent’s or broker’s busi- 
ness to recommend vital changes 
to you. There are so many types 
of insurance policies and so many 
different angles in connection with 
each policy that the least expen- 
sive thing for you to do, unless you 
want to get out of your present 
business into the insurance busi- 
ness, is to find an agent or broker 
in whom you can repose confidence 
and put your insurance require- 
ments up to him. 

You are more than an insurance 
record to your broker. When you 
deal directly with a non-stock 
insurance company, you stand 
alone. You may represent a profit- 
able account to a company over a 
period of years; but, nevertheless, 
when the test comes, you are only 
a single entry on a large ledger, 
and you may not even know your 


rights. 


EXAMPLE 


What you have to keep in mind 
if you are interested in non-stock 
insurance is not the difference in 
premium involved but the amount 
of insurance involved. In other 
words, you are interested up to 
$10,000 on bodily injury liability 


insurance, up to $5,000 on property 
damage liability insurance and up 
to the value of your car on “‘fire 
and theft” and on collision insur- 
ance. This makes a total exposure 
of over $15,000. 

Suppose you had a total loss 
right now, in which company 











LEONARD JACOBS 
A dollar for 75¢ “‘just ain't” 


would you want your insurance? 
When all goes well, you may re- 
ceive a dividend from the non- 
stock company at the end of the 
year. But you certainly are en- 
titled to this small savings from 
such a company, to compensate 
you for, in effect, going into a busi- 
ness of which you know nothing at 
all, with others about whom you 
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know even less. Further, ask your 
bank if they will discount the divi- 
dend a non-stock company states 
you may get. Ask your attorney if 
he would recommend in writing 
that you place your insurance with 
a non-stock company. 

If you contemplate placing your 
insurance in a non-stock carrier, 
you may join that company in the 
same sense you join a fraternal 
order, and you are bound by the 
provisions of the company’s char- 
ter, constitution and by-laws, in 
addition to the specific provisions 
of the policy you accept. It is 
therefore advisable for you in 
such a case to write to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance for a copy 
of these, so that you can acquaint 
yourself with all the obligations 
you are assuming. If the policy 
is non-assessable, so much the 
worse, as there then might be no 
means of the company paying 
you on any claim you may have 
pending at such a time as an 
assessment would otherwise be 
necessary. 


The Last Word 


If you really want to save money 
on your automobile, I can show 
you a very easy way. I don’t know 
how many miles you drove your 
automobile the past year, but the 
average private passenger car is 
generally used about 7,500 miles a 
year. On a good car you can get 
15 miles to a gallon. That means 
you would use about 500 gallons 
of gas a year. I don’t even have 
to ask you what grade gas you use, 
because I am sure that you use the 
best. But, if you are interested in 
saving money on your automo- 
bile, why not use a gas that sells 
for about 25% less than the better 
grade, and by so doing you could 
save almost a nickel on each gallon, 
or approximately $25 over a pe- 
riod of a year. 

From all this you can see that 
good insurance is not cheap, and 
cheap insurance is not good; and 
that the best is the cheapest in the 
long run. 


Yours to serve you, 


LEONARD JACOBS 


‘The first time I ever drove a car,” my own mother said to me, 
in a reminiscent moment, “‘ — your father was along, and we had 
a frightful time of it. I stalled the engine right in the middle of some 
railroad tracks, with a train coming — ” 

‘There wasn’t any train coming,” my father demurred mildly. 

‘There was a train coming sometime,” said my mother imperturb- 
ably; and went right on with her story. — Katherine Brush 





@ Insurance Around the World* 


Island Empire 





The Island of Puerto Rico — with an Area Smaller than 
Connecticut and with 2,000,000 People — Takes 
to Automobile and Surety Coverage 





WILLIAM MUNCH 


* DiscoverReED by Christopher Co- 
lumbus on his second voyage to 
the New World in 1493, with four 
centuries under the Spanish flag 
and since 1898 under Old Glory, 
Puerto Rico is the smallest of the 
Greater Antilles. Inhabited today 
by two million United States 
citizens, she is one of the world’s 
most densely populated places, 
being 110 miles long and 35 miles 
wide, an island empire three- 
fourths as large as the State of 
Connecticut. The Cordillera Cen- 
tral with many peaks in the 4,000- 
foot class traverses the island from 
east to west. On her south side 
lie the blue waters of the Carib- 
bean Sea, to the north, those of 
the restless Atlantic. 

Puerto Rico’s insurance require- 
ments are many and are being 
served today by an organization 


*See also “Casualty Insurance in 
England-at-War,” by E. B. Ferguson, 
Tue CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
June-July, 1941, page 45; and “Cas- 
ualty-Surety in Hawaii,” by E. L. 
— August-September, page 
17. 


consisting of 58 stock companies, 
13 of which are casualty under- 
writers, represented by 28 offices 
of general agents who in turn 
employ 313 sub-agents and 305 
soliciting agents. There are be- 
sides 31 insurance brokers and 
seven public loss adjusters. All are 
licensed by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico who 
supervises the entire insurance 
industry in conformity with the 
Insurance Law of Puerto Rico, 
that was enacted and approved 
in 1921. 

Over $4,000,000 was paid in 
1940 to insurance companies in 
Puerto Rico for all lines of insur- 
ance of which 20% goes to cas- 
ualty, 35% to fire and marine and 
45% to life. 

Surety business has been writ- 
ten in Puerto Rico since 1910, 
casualty transactions commenc- 
ing the following year. The vol- 
ume of surety-casualty premiums 
rose from $22,515 in 1910, to 
$788,684 in 1940, with automo- 
bile public liability and property 
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damage, the most important line 
written, taking almost 50% of 
the total premiums. 

Registration of motor vehicles 
has passed the 18,000 mark, in- 
cluding private automobiles, pub- 
lic passenger cars, buses and 
trucks. These vehicles move over 











WILLIAM MUNCH 


Has thirty-three years of service in 
Puerto Rican insurance 


2,400 km. of good asphalted 
highways and roads which con- 
nect 77 cities and towns with each 
other. Approximately 30 to 35% 
of their owners buy auto liability 
insurance, with little or no pro- 
tection being sold on public pas- 
senger cars and buses. 

In the year 1939-40, there were 
5,610 automobile accidents re- 


ported by the police department, 
involving 8,176 vehicles, of which 
only 1,649 were insured. These 
accidents resulted in 135 instan- 
taneous deaths and 3,860 injuries. 
Insurance loss experience for the 
past 30 years shows a loss ratio of 
37% for auto public liability and 
44% for auto property damage, 
including collision. 
SURETY 

Next in importance of sales are 
surety and fidelity which took 
about 35% of last year’s premi- 
ums, and its experience table over 
the last 30 years shows a low loss 
ratio of but 20%. $2,500,000 was 
received in premiums while $1,- 


500,000 was paid out in losses. 
Demand for surety such as per- 
formance, payment, supply and 


bid bonds has increased enor- 
mously since the federal and 
insular governments began spend- 
ing large amounts in building and 
defense projects. 

Construction of private homes 
and investment housing as well as 
improvements of business prop- 
erty had reached an_ all-time 
dollar high at the end of the first 
six months of this year; all of this, 
of course, alongside the greatest 
governmental construction pro- 
gram in history. The rapid in- 
crease of Puerto Rico’s distilling 
industry with a spectacular export 
increase of rum to the mainland, 
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approximating one million cases 
this year, also causes increased 
demand for surety. 

The demand for accident and 
health insurance is not of much 
importance and this may be 
ascribed, in part, to the low per 
capita income. The actual vol- 
ume of insurance bought repre- 
sents not quite 7% of the total 
casualty premiums above-men- 


tioned and shows an average loss 
experience of approximately 30%. 
The insurance is mostly written 
under the standard accident form 
with principal sum and weekly 


indemnity for disability. Puerto 
Rico’s birth rate in 1939 was 39.8 
and her death rate 17.8 per 1,000 
population. 


OTHER LINEs 


Plate glass and burglary insur- 
ance are likewise in but limited 
demand, the former being princi- 
pally in demand in the Capital 
area. The high standard of moral- 
ity in Puerto Rico is reflected in 
the 5% loss ratio experience in 
burglary risks over the past 20 
years. This explains at the same 
time the limited demand for this 





Aduana de San Juan or, in other words, the United States Custom House at San Juan 
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Scene showing cocales (coconut) groves 
in the Island of Puerto Rico 





class of protection in the island. 

Public liability and property 
damage other than automobile is 
in fairly good demand and is sold 
by the underwriters to manufac- 
turing plants which include about 
40 sugar mills and refineries, and 
in addition to contractors, land- 
lords and tenants, for passenger 
and freight elevators, product lia- 
bility, sports (such as golf, tennis, 
baseball, horse and dog races), 


te 


yachts and motor boats, amuse- 
ments, etc. 

The premiums paid for this 
class of public liability protection 
reach about 8% of the total pre- 
mium volume and show a satis- 
factory average loss experience 
over a number of years. 

Workmen’s compensation is writ- 
ten since 1936 by the state insur- 
ance fund exclusively. It includes 
all persons employed in industry 
and in agriculture. 


SaFETy ACTIVITIES 


The Puerto Rico Legislature 
passed an act in 1939 to promote 
the welfare of the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico in regard to the pre- 
vention of accidents and the pro- 
tection of human life in industries, 
apartment houses and homes as 
well as in public streets and places 
of recreation and sports. The 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
Puerto Rico is its ex-officio chair- 
man. 

This accident prevention or- 
ganization provides for regular 
inspections of all theatres, com- 
piles statistics of accidents and 
engages in numerous other useful 
activities, all designed to reduce 
the loss of life and the waste of 
property by accidents. 


Absent-minded professor (going around in a revolving door): “Bless 
me! I can’t remember whether I was going in or coming out.” 
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UNSAFE CARS. — New Jersey has a rigid Motor Vehicle Inspec- GUARD RAIL. — It would be a shame to 
tion Law with inspection twice a year. This photo, furnished through _ this nice new shiny car front, so the new, sf 
the courtesy of James J. Shanley of the N. J. Motor Vehicle De- constructed steel fence post yields gr 
partment, shows some of the 45,000 sets of license plates which under impact. After giving momenta 
were removed last year from vehicles unable to pass the inspection. snaps back to its original position. {Acmé 


G.W.T.W.— Two men working on this SAFETY AT THE BENCH. — One of the thou- HAZARDS 
scaffold in New York City during a gale-like sands of youths training for aircraft production stalled while 
windstorm miraculously escaped being in- job studies the cutting tool operation as anengine whereupon 
jured when the wind tore the scaffold down _latheturns a steel shaft in America’s largestaircraft through the v¥ 
and whisked it away for half a block. {Acme} engine training project. Note safety slogan. {Acme} House wasn’t 





TIREMETER. — With the new Tiremeter, SQUE SOLE. — This new safety non-slip sole, product of a 
blowout dangers of the ordinary drop Connecticut manufacturer, has many uses. It features a patented sole 


center rims are lessened. Colored dash that is said to grip securely on a slippery surface, even under water. 
board lights, for both cars and trucks, Demonstrated are the 3,700 tiny wave-like “squeegees.” Normally 
warn the driver as air pressure gets low. they lie flat but open up with a suction action when under pressure. 
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1E.— Two private flyers THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN. — 
yer a residential district, These girls seem prepared forthe worst: 
ane attempted to dive tin hat, asbestos gloves, fireproofed 
bf this Hollywood house. spats, sweat band, goggles, acid-proof 
h, the men were. {Acme} rubber suit, and gloves. {Acme Photo} 
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GOOD DRIVERS.—Ford Good Drivers 
League presented scholarships to Pat Borman 
(women drivers inferior because can’t concen- 
trate as well) and Kenneth Karr, (New York 
should limit parking to one side of street). 
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Bricut SAYINGS 


M. M. Nathan in the 
Daily News 

When my eight-year-old niece told 
me of some insurance her father was 
taking out for her, I asked: 

“Is it the kind you’ll get back after 
twenty years?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the child, “‘it’s 
the deadly kind!” 


ROUND AND ’ROUND 
Newsweek 


They wouldn’t have arrested Joe 
Snooks for going through the revolving 
door of that Detroit office building if 
only he’d had presence of mind enough 
to have gotten out of his automobile 
first. Mr. Snooks said he’d been sick 
and had washed down some medicine 
with a couple of beers. The medicine 
was whisky. 


Tue Time 1s Now 
The Local Agent 


Insurance agents are experiencing 
increased business from many sources, 
but many of the increases have come 
from mercantile and commercial risks. 
There is plenty of opportunity to in- 
crease premium volume from personal 
and household lines, and the best 
time to do it is immediately. It is im- 


possible to predict how much surplus 
buying power America will have when 
the real load of new taxes begins to be 
felt, or when our defense program is 
increased still further as it may be 
whether or not we enter the war. The 
time to sell additional protection to 
people who have the need for insur- 
ance and the ability to pay for it is 
now. Certainly there are many reasons 
for believing that it may be a long 
time before spendable income is ever 
again so great as it is now in this 
country. 


A Business CIVILIZATION 


James Truslow Adams 
in Forbes Magazine 

Every civilization which has at- 
tained comparative permanency has 
been a “business civilization” — 
based on production of goods for ex- 
change at a profit. 


INSURANCE BULWARKS CREDIT 


Curtis W. Pierce in the 
Journal of Commerce 

When one considers that insurance 
is the backbone of credit, that our 
whole business structure and the 
capitalistic system are based on credit, 
mutual understanding and confidence, 
it becomes apparent that the pro- 
gressive credit manager will not 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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overlook insurance programs as an 
important part of his analysis of his 
firm’s customers’ ability to pay moneys 
due. 


New Mopet Every WEEK 


Weekly Underwriter 

Because he said he liked the “‘feel’’ of 
new model automobiles, a 20-year-old 
Minneapolis youth told the judge he 
had stolen 43 cars in the last few years. 
It was not a case of lacking a family 
car, either, for he had the use of his 
father’s car whenever he wanted it. 


See Tuts CLEARLY 


T. Harry Thompson in 
Sales Management 


Nice headline by Bon Ami: “Is your 
windshield asking for an accident?” 


COMPREHENSIVE PROSPECTS 


William T. Ashby in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


The comprehensive general liability 
policy is particularly desirable for 
banks, trust companies, building and 
loan associations, life insurance com- 
panies, real estate management and 
operating companies and for owners 
and operators of large office buildings. 
Such insureds are continually making 
exterior and interior repairs, altera- 
tions; doing remodeling and construc- 
tion work either by their own employes 
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or by independent contractors. It is 
practically impossible, when a large 
number of locations are insured, to be 
certain that all important exposures 
to loss are adequately insured other- 
wise than by writing comprehensive 
general liability. 

It is believed that this policy will in- 
crease the sale of property damage and 
product liability coverage and of con- 
tractual liability coverage; the first 
two by calling them regularly to the 
attention of producers and the in- 
sureds. The third will be stimulated 
by bringing about a reinvestigation of 
the contractual obligations assumed 
by the insured and which he has for- 
gotten, ignored, or the importance of 
which has been overlooked. 

During the next few months there 
will be a lot of changes in the com- 
prehensive policies and in the under- 
writing practices followed in connec- 
tion with them. Thus, the agent who 
does not keep abreast of the develop- 
ments will find himself in the wrong 
end of the parade. 

(Continued on page 36) 











“I might take a Use and Occupancy 
policy on the Old Man, but he’s no use 
and has no occupation.” — The Spectator 
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ComPETITION THOUGHT 
Manager's Magazine 

When Calvin Coolidge was chair- 
man of the Republican city committee 
in Northampton, reports the Curtis 
Courier, his candidate for mayor was 
defeated, but Coolidge learned from 
that campaign something that should 
be remembered by all salesmen. He 
wrote about it later: “We made the 
mistake of talking too much about the 
deficiencies of our opponents and not 
enough about the merits of our own 
candidates. I’ve never again fallen into 
that error.” 


CANADIAN CAPERS 


Canadian Underwriter 


Awn and Awn. A 16th-floor awning 
of an apartment house caught fire 


recently. Firemen rushed up and ex- 
tinguished it. But by that time falling 
embers had ignited the 15th-floor 
awning. Firemen rushed to the 15th 
floor and extinguished it. By that time 
falling embers had ignited a 14th-floor 
awning. Firemen rushed. Say, when 
does this thing stop? Right on down to 
the second floor the firemen rushed. 
By that time they didn’t have to rush 
any more. No more awnings. . . 

Getting to the Seat of the Trouble. After 
a warning from Supervisor Joseph 
Marsh that Denver state highway 
patrolmen might have to make arrests 
without getting out of their cars be- 
cause of trousers worn out in the seats, 
the state has provided more money 
to buy new ones. . . . When Anna 
Held was on the stage her press agent 
had her taking milk baths. Mike 
Adams of Halifax, a milk-truck driver, 


has another novel use for the lacteal 
fluid. Part way around his route one 
early morning recently, flames ap- 
peared on the engine of his truck. 
Twelve quarts of milk saved the under- 
writers a total loss. . . . No-Watch 
Dog. A junkyard dealer, experiencing 
trouble with thieves, bought a watch- 
dog. Said ‘canine was forgiven when 
some copper wire later disappeared, 
but it seemed a bit thick when thief 
again returned and stole the collar off 
the dog’s neck. Here’s hoping he 
doesn’t come back again and steal the 
dog. . . . Skunk Insurance? Uptown 
Ottawa is looking for a new type of in- 
surance policy, to wit, skunk insur- 
ance. One of our furry friends invaded 
the capital city recently, and held a 
squad of policemen and a small crowd 
of milk-throwing civilians at bay for 
some time before he made his escape. 
The invader was unhurt by the hur- 
tling bottles, but windows of a fur shop 
sustained $25 damage. ... White 
Collar Job. Ambulance chasers here 
have taken to streamlined technique 
and modern facilities. One “top- 
notcher” had runners whose cars are 
equipped with short-wave radio to 
pick up police broadcasts of accidents. 
Other runners are said to wear white 
starched coats, similar to those worn 
by internes, and hang around hospitals. 

Watch Your Step. Accident in- 
surance should be booming these days 
in Cleveland suburbs, whose residents 
were warned to beware of open man- 
holes. Encouraged by the boost in 
scrap prices, thieves have been lifting 
the metal covers off catch basins and 
manholes. Prices may be going up, 
but unwary workers are going down! 
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LAKE, RIVER, STREAM — AMERICA IS BLESSED 
WITH FRESH WATER. 





UNEQUALLED SUPPLY 
OF FRESH WATER 
FOR INDUSTRIAL 
AND DOMESTIC USE. 


5 | DRINKING WATER 
SOME 3000 Se ND AND CITY WATER 
POWER PLANTS 2/ NOW SYNONYMOUS. 








IRRIGATION EFFICIENT RIVER 
INCREASING STEADILY AND LAKE DOCKS. 





[SitaTE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL PUMPING STATIONS, 
WATER SYSTEMS, FILTRATION PLANTS, DOCKS - 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY-ARE BUILT BY BONDS AND 
THE AVERAGE FAMILY HAS MONEY IN THEM, 
THROUGH INSURANCE AND SAVINGS FUNDS. 
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Too OFTEN, agents will concentrate on workmen’s compensation 
and automobile insurance, forgetting the other casualty and 
bonding lines which make up nearly half of the total available 
business. — H. P. Stellwagen. . . . We invariably buy those things 
we want and we always seem to find the money to acquire them. — 
R. E. Baker. . . . Man’s greatest asset is his earning power and 
millions of people depend entirely on ability to earn for their ex- 
istence; should an accident or sickness discontinue that ability their 
only salvation in order to maintain the standard of living they are 
accustomed to would be through the medium of accident and health 
insurance. — Harold Roos... . Good public relations is not 
merely a matter of advertising and publicity or of speechmaking; 
the backbone of good public relations is service. — Harold K. Philips. 
. . » We haven’t yet found an adequate safeguard against mech- 
anized warfare, but in boiler and in machinery insurance we do 
have protection against the dangers of mechanized industry. — 
T. G. Hendricks. . . . Any overeagerness to sell “more insurance” 
should be supplanted with a passion for sound, practical insurance 
placement. — Laramee Haynes. . . . The present volume of fidelity 
bonds sold to industrial and commercial organizations, manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail, is woefully small as compared to the 
business available; many good prospects have never been solicited. 
— Fred C. Robertson. . . . The Association I work for believes 
that the agent serves an adequate, honest and economic need, that 
he occupies a prominent and necessary place, that he performs well 
his functions, and merits appreciation and proper compensation. — 
J. Dewey Dorsett. . . . The day will come when there will be a 
strict check-up on insurance in almost every case of unsecured 
borrowing. — F. A. Carroll. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 
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@ Everyone Benefits from the 
Institution of Insurance 


Be Proud of Your Insurance Career 





Private Insurance Is Typical of Democracy at Work 
in a Democratic Way of Life 





ROLAND M. ACHIN 


* THE RICH, the bourgeoisie, and 
the poor alike, all profit from the 
great protective system of insur- 
ance. Insurance is typical of 
democracy at work in a demo- 
cratic way of life. Whether it be 
for fire, casualty, surety or life, 
people today are seeking really 
adequate protection for their lives, 
their children and their property. 

Most insurance counsellors, either 
agents or brokers, have learned 
early in life that carrying a chip 
on one’s shoulder does more harm 
than good in the business field. 
They do not seek argumentative 
and controversial atmospheres, 
but rather the calm and collected 
tete-a-tete’s that really bring last- 
ing business results. 

Insurance men are usually lead- 
ers in their communities and popu- 
lar ones, too, because of their 
numerous contacts each day with 
the public. Over a period of time 
insurance men personally meet 
hundreds of their fellow citizens 
and inevitably become keen stu- 
dents of public psychology. 


Aside from the worthy forma- 
tion and pleasant task that is af- 
forded by the insurance business 
through contact with people, there 
is also the very interesting side of 
income to be considered, especially 
for those who are about to enter 
this intriguing business. 

The success or failure of any 
enterprise depends upon the amount 
of business transacted over a pe- 
riod of time, and in insurance a 
large amount of business usually is 
forthcoming, if one has enough 
repeat calls from his regular cus- 
tomers. From the viewpoint of 
repeat orders, I daresay that in- 
surance is one of the best busi- 
nesses today. Year in and year out, 
with comparatively little effort on 
the part of the agent or broker 
(provided that the assureds have 
not been antagonized in any way 
during the year) you will find that 
most policies are automatically 
renewed and that, if the assureds 
have a checking account and do 
not have occasion to bring in 
claims, customers may go on for 
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years doing business without even 
stepping into their insurance office. 

What could be more encourag- 
ing and more secure than building 
an income for one’s old age, when, 
at that time, the desire to solicit 
will still be present but the strength 
for aggressive action will have 
somewhat declined? 

Such is the wheel of life; from 
generation to generation the spark 
of an insurance agency is kept 
alive, volume is kept growing, and 
the public is kept protected. 

Great is the confidence that the 
insurance business has inspired in 
people because the public knows 
that most insurance agents and 
brokers have had to study, and 
pass state examinations, before 
being admitted to the practice of 
insurance. Proper regulation of 
the business has brought added 
repute to the business as a whole, 
and to a great extent has eliminated 
unfair competitive prices. 


General ethics and convention 
forbid some businesses and profes- 
sions from large scale advertising 
and solicitation, but for an insur- 
ance man, the sky is the limit as 
far as income and new business is 
concerned. He may advertise and 
solicit as much as he desires, 
thereby bringing the law of aver- 
ages to bear in his favor in the form 
of new orders for his business. 

A word to the wise is sufficient: 
To all young men who have 
chosen insurance as a career, I 
will say that they have chosen one 
of the greatest fields in business 
today and one that will make them 
better men and better citizens 
because of their daily contacts 
with human needs and human 
nature. May they always feel 
proud to proclaim that they are 
insurance men and may they be 
convinced that in their work they 
are rendering the public a service 
which it cannot be without. 


te 


Invitation to (laim Men 


In your recent experience, have any claims with unusual or 
interesting factual background been made against insureds in 
your company? We would like to publish a few of these each 
month and will welcome short summaries of the facts. It is not 
necessary to give the names of the parties or the disposition. 





@ Another in Our Series of 
“Presenting the Buyer’s Viewpoint” 


What the Insurance Buyer 
Receives from the Agent 





Insurance Adviser as Necessary to an Insurance 
Contract as Lawyer Is to Any Civil Contract 





ERNEST L. 


* IN A FACTORY making motors 
for high-speed battle planes, an 
inspector sits all day examining 
the outside motor casings under a 
strong light, to see that there is 
not the finest scratch on the fac- 
ings, because the slightest flaw 
may result in the motor failing 
when it is under the greatest 
pressure. Similar care is required 
by the agent examining policies 
before delivery to the assured, 
because any minute flaws in the 
insurance contract might give rise 
to great trouble or sometimes re- 
sult in the policies’ not covering, 
at the very moment when they 
are most needed. 

It is interesting to watch the 


Preceding articles in this series: “Can 
Insurance Be Merchandised?” by H. I. 
Kleinhaus, January, 1941, page 1; 
“‘Making It Easy for the Customer to 
Buy,” by Harold S. Sharp, August- 
September,. 1941, page 1; and “Ob- 
servations of an Insurance Buyer,” by 
Henry Anderson, November, 1941, page 
> 2 


CLARK 


average businessman haggle for 
days over unimportant details of 
a contract involving a few thou- 
sand dollars, and refuse to accept 
it until it has been approved by a 
battery of lawyers, at the same 
time carelessly tossing into his 
desk drawer as acceptable, an in- 
surance policy running to many 
thousands of dollars, without the 
assurance of competent advisers 
that the contract has been care- 
fully drawn and that it fully cov- 
ers broadly and technically all the 
risks and disasters against which 
it is purported to insure. 

It takes a vast amount of experi- 
ence and constant reading about 
the experiences of others to be 
competent to check a casualty 
policy covering any extensive op- 
erations. A competent insurance 
adviser (agent or broker), who is 
in constant contact with the devel- 
opments in the insurance world, is 
as necessary to an _ insurance 
contract as a practicing attorney 
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is to any civil contract that any 
businessman may enter into. 

Too often the fact is overlooked 
that the maximum amount of li- 
ability of the insurance company 
under an insurance contract is the 
amount that some day those writ- 
ten words may involve, and the 
care given the contract should be 
in direct proportion to that max- 
imum amount. The small insurer 
requires this advice because as a 
rule he does not have the facilities 
or the knowledge to know what 
the contract should include. Like- 
wise, the large insurer requires 
this advice because of the great 
complexities of modern business. 
Here are some examples: 


Recently, an insurance buyer sat 
complacently with a comprehensive 
liability contract, feeling that his li- 
abilities were fully covered thereby, 
when lo and behold, an accident 
occurred and his landlord was sued 
and not he. The comprehensive con- 
tract did not cover his assumed liabil- 
ity, and he had guaranteed the land- 
lord to hold him harmless against suits. 

Another considered himself safe 
when he purchased a blanket fidelity 
bond; was shocked to find that a 
commission agent of his firm, not 
under the blanket coverage, had 
found a way to walk off with some of 
his funds. 

A third had his pay roll delivered 
by armored truck, was disagreeably 
surprised to find, when his paymaster 
was held up while walking in the street 


between his plants, a block apart, 
that the loss was not covered by an 
interior hold-up policy. 


Only a well-trained insurance 
agent, fully conversant with the 
assured’s business practices and 
methods of operation, could fore- 
see these possibilities and provide 








ERNEST L. CLARK 


As a buyer, finds agents services vital 


for them in the insurance contract. 
The average assured would not 
be sufficiently informed even to 
volunteer the information. 
Today, most of the larger stock 
insurance companies offer un- 
questioned financial responsibil- 
ity. They have ample assets and 
surpluses. Most of them have 
adequate organizations. There- 
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fore, the main difference between 
them is their ability to serve. 
There are certain peculiarities 
among the companies that may 
place one company in a better 
position to handle certain types of 
risks over another. But except for 
this feature, the choosing of one 
company over another largely re- 
solves itself down to one factor, 
“service.” And that service is 
primarily demonstrated by its 
agent. 

The agent must be competent, 
backed by long experience and 
— what is of utmost importance — 
be sufficiently close to his company 
to be able to represent the assured 
to that company in a personal 


way. The larger the risk, the more 
important is this feature. Never 
yet has there been an insurance 
policy issued covering extensive 
operations that did not have some 
point, some type of service or 
under which some claim might 
arise that required the presenta- 
tion of the assured’s viewpoint to 
the insurance company, to secure 
a possible modification in the 
insurance company’s intended ac- 
tion. There is always some in- 
dividual difference that requires a 
change in the general conditions 
of the contract. There are always 
service arrangements that must be 
adjusted. And there are always 
claims that require special treat- 





The first Penney store opened in Kemmerer, Wyoming, in 1902, under the name of 
“The Golden Rule.” Today the company operates a chain of 1,600 stores from coast 
to coast and, depending upon the season, employs between 60,000 and 80,000 people. 
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Modern methods-modern merchandising. Penney’s own laboratory is constantly 
checking materials and construction. Left. — The denim used in Penney’s overalls is 
regularly subjected to strenuous wear tests on abrasion machines. Center. — Shoe 
linings are here being checked and tested for breaking strength. Right. — The color 
permanence of the fabrics sold by the company is regularly tested in the Fade-o- 
meter which, as the view shows, subjects materials to light rays of great intensity . 





ment. Therefore, there must al- 
ways be an insurance representa- 
tive ready to meet these problems. 

The one representing the as- 
sured should also understand the 
motives of the insurance company 
and their requirements, and must 
be able to present the assured’s 
viewpoint in a practical way that 
will make it acceptable to the 
insurance company. 


Loss PREVENTION 


In any policy of any material 
size, the prevention of loss is more 
important to both the assured and 
the insurance company, than the 
offer of indemnity. Loss preven- 
tion has become paramount in 
insurance. Never yet has a loss oc- 


curred under a casualty policy or 
fidelity bond for which the assured 
would not have been better off if 
the loss itself had not occurred. 

The average insurance company 
is equipped to suggest means and 
ways of preventing losses, but it 
takes someone thoroughly familiar 
with the assured’s business opera- 
tions to take these suggestions and 
make them practical and desirable 
to the assured. 

Every day the insurance busi- 
ness is being taught new lessons in 
what can occur. The insurance 
agent must keep in touch with 
these occurrences and bring home 
to his clients the necessity of 
guarding against their happening 
in his business. 
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Insurance advising is a profes- 
sion in itself that calls for a pro- 
found knowledge of many other 
recognized professions. The es- 
sence of an insurance contract is 
legal wording, and therefore, the 
agent must be trained to under- 
stand legal phrasing. Accident 
prevention requires engineering, 
and fidelity loss prevention re- 
quires a knowledge of account- 
ancy. Ofttimes claims give rise to a 
need for medical knowledge. An 
insurance agent must possess or 
have ready access to all of these, 
plus sales ability, with an aptitude 
for tact and diplomacy. He who is 
so equipped, is an ideal agent. 

Too often advice, insurance- 
wise, based on long years of 
experience, training and study, is 


te 


gratuitously offered without sug- 
gestion or demand for compensa- 
tion therefor and, as a result, such 
free service is lightly taken without 
known obligation. If an engineer 
or a lawyer or an accountant were 
to give the same, it would be pre- 
sented with a substantial bill, 
which would give weight to the 
authority of the information given. 
All labor is worthy of its hire. 

Insurance men would do well 
to impress upon those they serve 
that when they render service it 
is in consideration of recompense 
received or to be received. By 
doing so, they will not depreciate 
but rather tend to appreciate their 
profession and their standing and 
importance in their own commu- 
nity. 


For Fewer and ‘Better ~Accidents 


The National Conservation Bureau through the courtesy of Edward 
R. Granniss, Director, Industrial Safety Division, has assisted in the 
preparation of an interesting book entitled ‘“‘Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion,” by H. W. Heinrich. Published by McGraw-Hill, New York. This 


book of 448 pages goes into the matter of industrial accident prevention 


from A to Z. 


Sidewalks of New York 


Because we are so interested in time and labor saving systems, we 
simply must tell you about a manufacturer of lamps here in New York 
who does what he can to make work easier for the salesmen who call on 
him, says Net Results. A salesman reports this notice posted in the hall 
of the building where a lamp manufacturer has his shop: 


‘*‘Push bell. Then walk out on sidewalk and look up to the fourth floor. 
If in, will stick head out of window.” 
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{Enclose check for One Dollar. Orders for New York City should add 1 per cent for sales tax.} 





@ To Promote Safety 
In Your Own Community 


Publications for Producers 





Offerings of the National Conservation Bureau 
Include Many that Producers Everywhere 
Can Use to Advantage 





* IN LAST MONTH’S JOURNAL, we 
brought to your attention a num- 
ber of important publications of 
the National Conservation Bureau 
and the Association-sponsored Cen- 
ter For Safety Education at New 
York University. 

At that time, in the belief that 
many insurance agents would ap- 
preciate being more fully informed 
of the diversity of these publica- 
tions and their application by the 
agent in promoting accident pre- 
vention in his own community, we 
promised that we would describe 
the National Conservation Bu- 
reau’s Publications List in some 
detail. 

This list, which may be ob- 
tained free upon request from the 
Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, New York City, is divided 
into the following major sections: 
(1) Community and State Publi- 
cations. (2) Educational Publica- 
tions. (3) Safety Education Tests. 
(4) Traffic Engineering. (5) In- 
dustrial Safety. (6) Posters. (7) 
Publications distributed by, but 


not necessarily published by the 
National Conservation Bureau. (8) 
Conservation Bureau Film Serv- 
ice. 

The list contains well over a 
hundred publications. Single cop- 
ies of many of these are free, and 
quantity prices on some items are 
as low as $1.00 per hundred. 

For example, the Primary Safety 
Picture Lessons (24 pictures of 
primary grade children engaging 
in safe or unsafe activities) may 
be obtained at $1.00 per 100 cop- 
ies, and comprise an excellent 
gift to the elementary school 
teacher. 

The Home Safety Test, at $1.50 
per 100 copies, comprises 50 multi- 
ple choice questions of interest to 
adults and adolescent children. 

Pocket-sized safety rule books 
for restaurants, automobile service 
stations, mercantile establishments, 
apartment houses, theatres, laun- 
dries and bakeries are also ex- 
tremely low priced in quantities. 

Here are a number of repre- 
sentative selections from the Na- 
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tional Conservation Bureau’s Pub- 
lications List, presented to give the 
producer some idea of the wide 
variety of material available. 


What You Can Do About Traffic 
Safety. — A series of five talks suggested 
for insurance agents, members of the 
American Legion, and others interested 
in accident prevention, to be given be- 
fore business and civic groups or over 
the radio. Titles: (1) The Public’s Share 
in Making Streets and Highways Safer. 
(2) The High School Student as a Driver. 
(3) Intelligent Accident Prevention. 
(4) Traffic Violations Cause Accidents. 
(5) The Motorist and the Police. 

Safety Is Good Business. — Detailed 
descriptions of specific projects through 
which insurance agents’ associations 
may cooperate in local traffic safety 
movements. (1) Local Participation, (2) 
Treating Dangerous Locations, (3) Post- 
ers, (4) Speakers Bureau, (5) Training 
Tomorrow’s Drivers, (6) Films and 
Slides. 

Every Agent Has a Stake in Cycle 
Safety. — Ways by which local insur- 
ance agents can promote bicycle safety 
activities among school children. 

Safety in Winter Sports. — Common 
causes of accidents to cold weather sport 
enthusasts, and safety suggestions. 


Creating Safer Communities. — An 
outline of procedure for a Community 
Traffic Safety Program and Survey. 
Covers the building of a Safety organiza- 
tion and explains ways in which each 
phase of the problem may be treated. 
Typical recommendations are listed un- 
der each phase. Illustrated. 


te 


Sell the sizzle, not the steak. — Elmer Wheeler 


Film Service. — The National Con- 
servation Bureau maintains a library 
of films and sound-slide films which may 
be borrowed for a week or longer with- 
out cost other than transportation charge. 
For detailed list of titles, address Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. 

You Killed Her! Poster. — 24-Sheet 
Billboard Poster painted by Hayden 
Hayden, with your imprint of not over 
90 letters under the words Highway 
Safety Campaign. Lithographed in col- 
ors. $1.50 each in lots of 21 or more; 
$1.60 each in lots of 11-20; $1.70 each 
in lots of 6-10; $3.35 single copy. Prices 
without imprint are $1.35 the copy in 
any quantity. All prices F.O.B., Erie, Pa. 

Industrial Safety Standards. — A 
manual widely used in industry for 
reducing accident costs and improving 
efficiency of production. The work of 
engineers recognized as experts in their 
field. 190 pages. 40¢. 

A High School Safety Program. — 
Describes the need for safety education 
and how to teach safety. 

Home Safety Test. — For high school 
students and adults. Fifty multiple 
choice questians. $1.50 per 100. 

Creating Safer Communities Through 
the American Legion. — A traffic safety 
program designed specifically for use by 
American Legion Posts. Published jointly 
by the National Americanization Com- 
mission of the American Legion and the 
National Conservation Bureau. 


Why not write the Conservation 
Bureau today for a copy of the 
complete, descriptive Publications 
List? 60 John Street, N. Y. C. 
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REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THE CaAsuALTy AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 


figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 


tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘Community Safety Embraces 
More than Traffic Problems Alone,” by 7. S. Cruck- 
shank, Chief Engineer, U. S. Guarantee, Chubb and 
Son, Managers, Casualty Department, New York City 
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Community Safety Embraces More 
than Traffic Problems Alone 


J. 8. CRUICKSHANK 


© THOSE ENGAGED in direct- 
"hia supervising, or controlling 
municipal affairs the operation 
and maintenance of 


ity handling a borough or munici- 
pal government. The growth of 
this feature of civic service has 

been phenomenal, 





a large group of 


hastened perhaps in 


municipal properties 
and the equipment 
used in the care of 
streets, roads, gar- 
bage removal, etc., 
has always been a 
responsibility of 


Focal Points of Mu- 
nicipal Liability Afford 
Producers Opportunity 
to Help the Town Fath- 
ers by Discovering the 
Sources, and at the Same 
Time to Gain a Fort! old 
for Selling the Needed 


the past depression 
years when the needs 
of a large unem- 
ployed population 
had to be taken care 
of — both for pro- 
viding work and for 


which they were very Coverage. 





the better utiliza- 
tion of their own 








conscious and they 
have protected them- 
selves by various forms of coverage 
for defense against suits alleging 
negligence, etc. 

In recent years, the provision and 
direction of an increasing number 
of recreational facilities has be- 
come a sizeable item in the multi- 
tude of operations that are now ex- 
pected from an organized author- 


extra leisure hours. 

Many localities used, and con- 
tinue to use, the unemployed to 
construct parks and recreational 
areas, including swimming pools, 
playgrounds, etc. Some have gone 
as far as to provide winter recrea- 
tional facilities in buildings owned, 
leased, or donated for this purpose, 
and encourage competitive events 
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in various indoor sports. This is a 
far cry from the days when the pro- 
vision of a few sand lots for ball 
games and the maintenance of a 
few park areas with decorative 
and formal gardens, and perhaps 
a few band concerts, were all that 
anybody expected a municipal 


J. S. CRUICKSHANK 


Are communities holding the bag? 


or town authority to provide. 
The object of course is good, 
with the happy result that many 
can now use and enjoy recreational 
facilities formerly found only in 
private clubs at rates far beyond 
the average man’s means. This 
condition will, no doubt, be re- 
flected in the development of a 
healthier and better citizen. 


But there is a debit side to the 
ledger: The enormous exposure to 
the hazards of sport and play, 
when enthusiasm and excitement 
often cause the player, be he young 
or old, to forget the safety lessons 
taught at school and factory. The 
nationwide cost of play accidents 
is a staggering figure in life, loss, 
and suffering — much of it pre- 
ventable if some reasonable rules 
are followed in the direction of ac- 
tivities and in the safe construction 
and maintenance of the facilities 
provided. 

Community safety is a feature 
that now requires full considera- 
tion by all authorities. Budget 
time for many is at hand and 
agents will do well to bring to the 
attention of local authorities the 
fact that protection can be bought 
to cover the liability they carry in 
operating their many services, for 
even though conditions may be 
good, the expense of defending 
these actions is sometimes high. 
While it is true that many in- 
jured people are the victims of 
their own carelessness, some re- 
sponsibility rests on the official 
body (when they provide parks, 
play grounds, etc.) to see that some 
thought is given to eliminating 
certain hazards that may cause 
accidents to the public. 

The following notes are given 
to help emphasize the responsi- 
bility of a local government for the 
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How the ‘Producer 
Can Help 


R= GROWTH and extension of 

municipal recreational facili- 
ties brings into still sharper focus 
the need for paralleling them 
with adequate accident prevention 
activities. 

Producers who genuinely are 
interested in the welfare of their 
community can perform a real 
civic service by tactfully bringing 
to the attention of the local cor- 
poration counsel, city solicitor, 
township attorney, borough coun- 
selor or some similar official, cer- 
tain shortcomings in the local 
recreational set-up that may have 
escaped attention. 

The Community Safety Check- 
ing Chart accompanying this 
article may be used by any pro- 
ducer as a guide in making a 
quick, personal survey. Additional 
copies of this helpful check list will 
be forwarded with our compli- 
ments upon receipt for a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Use 
one such check list for each recre- 
ational development in your 
locality. 


safer planning and operation of 
the services it may provide. 


PARKS AND RECREATIONAL AREAS 


In older parks and recreational 
areas, some dangerous conditions 
may be found even at the entrance. 
The entrance will generally service 
both pedestrian and automobile 


traffic; a bad combination, to say 
the least. Separate entrances are 
best, with an arrangement for pre- 
venting either from using the 
other except in emergencies. 

For instance, if a parking area 
and an automobile exit are near 
the most congested area, pedes- 
trians will be tempted to use it 
and can only be kept off by the 
erection of a disfiguring fence or 
some other obstruction. Parking 
lots should be marked out in rows, 
conspicuously numbered. Many 
accidents have occurred when au- 
tomobile owners look for their cars 
in a crowded parking lot and fail to 
take proper measures for their own 
safety. A narrow aisle should be 
arranged to give convenient access 
through the lot for drivers to 
leave and reach their cars, without 
walking in the automobile lanes. 
White lines or other markings 
should be used to identify safety 
zones, etc. 

All walks should be graded, 
with ample drainage, and surfaced 
free from tripping hazards. To pro- 
tect pedestrians, posts (sometimes 
removable, for passage of park 
equipment, etc.) should be placed 
to restrict automobile traffic. These 
should be at least five feet high 
and clearly marked. All steep in- 
clines and stairways should be pro- 
vided with handrails. 

Parapets of all bridges should 
be at least 42 inches high and con- 
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structed to discourage children 
from walking thereon. All stair- 
ways should, if more than seven 
feet wide, be fitted with a center 
handrail and newel posts at least 
5% feet high at terminal points. 
When access to any park is per- 
mitted after sunset, it is impor- 
tant that careful consideration 
should be given to adequate 
lighting facilities. 


Picnic AREAS 


Picnic areas are popular in 
many localities and do not require 
the same standard of finished con- 
struction expected in the more 
formal and heavily used points. 
There are, however, many features 
about a picnic area which should 
be given some thought. The light- 
ing of fires should be prohibited, 





“Adult Recreation Area”? at the world-famous Jones Beach, Long Island. Here, 
otherwise normal and dignified grown-ups can revert to childhood days and engage 


in kiddie activities to their heart’s content, avoiding danger to 


“other” children. 








COMMUNITY SAFETY CHECKING CHART 


Parks, Sporting and Recreational Areas 





| Name and Location of Park 





. Is the park adequately lighted after dark? 


Yes No 


. Are first-aid facilities adequate, under competent supervision, and 


“notices of availability” suitably posted? i SS ae 





- Does the entrance way separate the flow of automobile and foot 


traffic? L damned, J 





. Are parking lots marked out in rows, well-marked? ] 
. Are parking lots provided with pedestrian safety aisles?__.__—[ |___J J 
. Are walks smoothly graded and amply drained, and free from 


tripping hazards? es Ee 





. Are steep inclines and stairways provided with hand-rails? ] [ J 
. Are bridges constructed so as to discourage children walking 


thereon? 











Name and Location of Picnic Area 





. Are fires prohibited, except in special fireplaces? 
. Is there an ample supply of good drinking water? 
. Are there adequate garbage disposal facilities? 
. Are picnic tables solidly constructed and in good repair? 
. Are bridle and foot paths fenced off from automobile roads?___| 
. Are crossways marked with sufficient warning for cars, motorists 











and riders? 








Name and Location of Sport Facilities 





. Are grandstands and bleachers solidly constructed, frequently 





inspected and kept in good repair? : eS 


. Are temporary stands properly stored, so as to resist deterioration 





from destructive fungi or corrosion? Ere 


. Are back and side rails so constructed as to not invite spectators 


to sit on them? a ee i 





. Are precautions taken to prevent skating when the ice is in a dan- 


gerous condition? E Jad J 





. Are certain areas such as those for archery or quoits, or kinder- 


garten sections, suitably protected with guard fences?__..  =>_[ J].__[ ] 





| Name and Location of Swimming Area | 





1. 
2. 


3. 


. Are wading pools provided for small children? 


Is purification of water accomplished in strict accordance with 
rules set up by the United States Bureau of Public Health? a eS 
Are precautions taken to prevent the spread of athlete’s foot and 
other contagious diseases? i EE ey 
Are life guards available, and well trained according to standards 
set by the American Red Cross or equivalent? [ : 











Prepared by the Editors of The Casualty and Surety Journal 
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except where suitable and safe; 
and only in fireplaces built for the 
purpose. Good water should be 
provided, together with facilities 
for garbage disposal. Concrete 
and masonry tables and benches 
have been found to give lasting 
service with little maintenance 
cost. Some administrations supply 
firewood for building fires while 
others sell charcoal. This will, in 
many cases, prevent the destruc- 
tion of young growing trees by ir- 
responsible people and will, also, 
remove the possibility of any fire 
spreading in a wooded area. 

Winding driveways and paths 
through woodland areas should be 
well defined by perimeter markers 
for all curves, and ample protec- 
tion should be afforded to pedes- 
trians. Bridle and foot paths 
should be laid out away from au- 
tomobile roads, or well fenced if 
running parallel. All crossings 
should be marked with sufficient 
forewarning for cars, pedestrians, 
and equestrians. 


Sports FACILITIES 


Ball field hazards are too well 
known to require full enumeration 
here but some comment on facili- 
ties provided for spectators is, per- 
haps, worth consideration. Grand- 
stands and bleachers of wood, 
concrete and steel are sometimes 
found to be in a weakened con- 
dition because of neglect. All should 
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SPORTS & RECREATION ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENT-INSURED POLICYHOLDERS 
(LARGELY WHITE ADULT MALES) 


CAMS «pup 


3% 
3% 


3% 


SCUFFLING, 
WRESTLUNG 


BOWLING 


3% 3% 
3% 


4% 


% 
3% 


6% 6% 
100% 100% 
National Safety Council figures, which 


are based on the 1936-1940 experience 
of one of our own member companies. 


OTHER 
ATHLETICS 


ALL OTHERS 





be inspected for corroded and 


weakened members, etc., and 
prompt measures taken to apply a 
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Flushing Meadow Park, site of the former New York World’s Fair, showing part of 
the general park development adjacent to the New York City Building. Both this and 
Jones Beach were developed by New York’s Commissioner of Parks, Robert Moses. 





preservative. Wooden stands, es- 
pecially, require diligent care and 
any new structure of wood should 
always be built with lumber 
treated to resist decay. There are 
several excellent preservatives on 
the market for this purpose, some 
of which have the additional ben- 
efit of making the lumber resist 
destruction by fire. 

Temporary bleacher structures 
of wood require special attention. 
All supports, walk boards, and 
seats, are members of a structure 
submitted to abnormal stresses 


whena large crowd at, for instance, 
a football game, sways and leans 
with the plays. It is. imperative 
that effective cross bracing be 
used to stiffen the structure, and 
all bolts holding the various mem- 
bers together should be of the 
proper size. Undersize bolts throw 
an unnecessary stress on the other 
members which eventually weaken 
or break. Many collapses of tem- 
porary stands may be traced to this 
condition; stands should be erected 
by capable workers and should 
be securely braced and stayed, 
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and equipped with secure footings. 

It is always better to locate a 
wooden stand at the ends of a foot- 
ball field; in this way, all sidesway 
will be eliminated. There are many 
types of portable steel stands on the 
market, and they are, in the long 
run, a better investment and well 
worth consideration. The rapid 
deterioration of many temporary 
wooden stands erected for seasonal 
games only, can be traced to poor 
storage conditions; a damp atmos- 
phere generally found in a leaky 
shed is an ideal one for destructive 
fungi to develop. Proper storage is 
important. 

The back and side rails of many 
stands are seldom high enough and 
are generally a tempting place for 
spectators to sit. They should be 
constructed or set so that this 
hazard is removed. 

Much thought should be given 
to the layout of any sports areas, 
especially archery, quoit throwing, 
etc. Suitable guard fences should 
be provided if areas are near any 
paths or driveways, and all sports 
should be located with full con- 
sideration of the hazards involved. 
It has been found very effective 
to provide kindergarten areas for 
small children, to remove them 
from the exposure found when 
adults are at play. Suitable equip- 
ment can be installed therein and 
the entire area fenced accordingly; 
the possibility of being injured by 


contact with the more robust ac- 
tivities of older children and adults 
thereby being minimized. 

First aid facilities should always 
be available, with notices posted 
throughout the park informing the 
public where they can be obtained 
with the least delay. 


Swimminc Poo.ts 


The safe and efficient operation 
of a swimming pool is a feature too 
well known to require full discus- 
sion here but some points are 
worthy of consideration. Many 
complaints are received about im- 
proper control of chlorination. 
This should be done in strict ac- 
cordance with the rules set up by 
the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health. Even under ideal con- 
ditions, complaints will be received 
due to the allergic tendencies of 
users. To eliminate this, the new vi- 
olet ray method of sterilization is 
very effective and could, perhaps, 
be considered if complaints contin- 
ue, even under the best of control. 
Life guards should be well drilled 
and instructed and wading pools 
should be provided for all children 
under five years of age. It has been 
found to be practically impossible 
for guards to keep watch on all 
children in a large crowd. Dressing 
rooms and bath houses should be 
kept in sanitary condition under 
the supervision of the local health 
officer. 
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The foregoing are the ideal con- 
ditions for the operation of this 
branch of civic service. To further 
help attain these conditions, we 
list some of the findings revealed 
on just one survey: 


(1) Many children injured by trying 
to reach drinking fountains set too 
high. Suggested a step be installed 
to increase accessibility. 

Exit gate found to have heavy 
chains across it. No red reflector. 
Dangerous for auto traffic. 

Park equipment and tools found 
stored in high tension transformer 
house. 

Found first aid equipment in 
charge of high school boy. No rec- 
ords kept of injured. Supplies 
stored in open box. Bandages and 
other first aid material exposed to 
atmosphere. 

Concessions for refreshments found 
in unsanitary condition. Food sup- 
plies exposed to air and of doubt- 
ful quality. 

Supports of wooden foot bridge in 
badly deteriorating condition. 
Picnickers were dumping papers 
and garbage into creek. Result, a 
large increase in the vermin family. 
Amphitheatre seats in deplorable 
condition. Used as a playground 
by the children at other times. 
No supervision. 

Poison ivy grew so extensively 
that limited staff could not cope 
with it. A growing exhibit, well- 
fenced off, identified the plant for 
all, while areas particularly pro- 
lific with such growth were posted, 


warning people to use care in 
avoiding touching the plants. 
cs 6 


A child at play and an adult, 
too, for that matter, is not a ra- 
tional thinking human being and 
someone has to do his thinking for 
him. It is up to the insurance en- 
gineer in many cases to anticipate 
hazards and by judicious layouts 
successfully control accidents. Full 
supervision and regulation is neces- 
sary at all times. 

In many cases a constituted au- 
thority has to provide other serv- 
ices for the citizens within its juris- 
diction. It may supply light, water, 
sewage systems, supervise milk 
supply, care for the indigent poor, 
supply social services, medication 
and so forth, and community 
decoration at holiday seasons, all 
of which may result in some liabil- 
ity if negligence is alleged by a 
claimant. 

The past decade has, to some ex- 
tent, created a generation with a 
something-for-nothing attitude and 
authorities are now faced with the 
possibility of defending themselves 
legally from suits brought against 
them. A large claim may be 
awarded because of a defective 
condition that years ago would 
have gone unnoticed. It is a wise 
procedure for any community to 
take stock occasionally of its pos- 
sible focal points for liability claims 
that may be made against it. 
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“The Customers Always Write” 


Spit INFINITIVE 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

My fan mail, occasioned by ‘‘Ob- 
servations of an Insurance Buyer” in 
your November issue, already has at- 
tained a staggering volume — Miss 
Weinberg, where is that letter anyway? 

My public will clamor for thousands 
of copies of this masterpiece but I will 
compromise with you on six, if you can 
spare them. Though most of my ad- 
mirers do not read, there’s the photo- 
graph, you know. 

Next time you edit one of my articles, 
do not slip in a split infinitive on me. 
I split mine only when talking down to 
insurance people. 

Henry ANDERSON 


—<— 


Home, JAMES 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

May I trouble you to see that the 
JournNAL is sent to me at my home ad- 
dress? I find that I have more time to 
read it at home than at the office. In 
this connection Nation’s Business made 
a similar inquiry some months ago and 
later published the fact that a great num- 
ber of home office executives were 
pleased to have the publication sent to 
their homes. The same may be true with 
respect to the interesting publication 
that you issue. 

Cuar.es L. NEwMILLER 


More Asout CARTOONS 
Woburn, Mass. 


| To the Editor: 


We would be interested in using the 
“Smiling at Ourselves” in newspaper 


| advertising. May I ask if these are avail- 


able in any way? 
X. 


[Readers are privileged to use our 


| original cartoons at any time, with the 


usual credit line. Electros, however, 


| are not available. The cartoons, being 
| done “in line,” may be reproduced 
| cheaply in any size, by any engraver, 
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directly from tear sheets. — Ep.] 
—<— 


REAL GRIEVANCE 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

I’m sore as hell that you recently had 
me and my company by name in your 
bulletin. In fact, ’m so sore I want to 
get as many copies as possible out of cir- 
culation! Can you spare a few extra 
copies, Mr.? 

M. 


—_-<>— 


Dousie VALuE 500 Times 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

We confirm our telephone conversa- 
tion for 500 reprints of the article in the 
October issue by W. F. White, on ““Dou- 
ble Values in the Sale of Personal 
Accident Insurance.” 

i 


— <> 


ATTRACTIVE 
Worcester, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

Will you please grant us permission 
to reprint, with credit, selected portions 
of the “Attractive Nuisance” article from 
the June-July issue? 

I. 
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Money-MakInc STUFF 


To the Editor: 


There’s really a raft of money-making 
stuff in the JournaL — if the boys will | 


only use it. An example, I think, will be 
found on pages 10 and 11 of the Novem- 


ber issue. 
M. 


-_-<-— 


A VoICE FROM THE SOUTH 
Austin, Texas. 
To the Editor: 

I read THe CasuALTy AND SURETY 
JournaL regularly and find its articles 
quite helpful to me. 

J. P. Gress 


Casualty Insurance Commissioner 


er 
Have You HeEarp ... ? 
Detroit, Mich. 
To the Editor: 
An Eastern General Agent was being 
feted at a banquet by his company in 


recognition of an extraordinarily suc- | 


cessful production year. One by one the 
company men got up and praised the 
record that had been made, and in each 
speech there was a veiled suggestion that 
it could not have been accomplished 
without the aid and cooperation of the 
Home Office. 

Finally the General Agent was called 
on to tell how it was done. He responded 
that he could best do so by telling them a 
story, and this is the story he told. 


‘For some time Parson B, of a Ver- | 


mont church, had been promising him- 


self a visit to his senior deacon’s well- | 


known truck farm. Finally, after church 
one fine summer Sunday, the parson met 
the deacon and suggested that he go 
home with him for Sunday dinner, after 
which the deacon could show him his 
farm. After an excellent dinner came an 
inspection of the farm, and the parson 
observed: 

“Deacon J, this is a marvelous thing 
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that you and God together have created. 
The corn is the finest in the county, the 
dairy herd gives more and better milk 
than any herd in the state, the tomatoes 
are the finest crop I have ever seen. 
What a glorious partnership you and 
God have had. Doesn’t it seem so to 
you, deacon? 

‘**To which the deacon replied, ‘Wal, 
now, parson, I'll tell you. You oughter 
aseen this place when God was working 
it alone.’ ” 

U. 


—_—<— 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

- + » we are eager to know whether 
there are concerns selling libel and 
slander insurance to printers and pub- 
lishers and, if so, what the companies 
are and the premium rates. 

G. 

[Information forwarded. — Ep. | 


—<— 


CHARIOTS 
Jamaica, L. I. 
Gentlemen: 

We are very much interested in the 
cartoon, on page 5 of your JouRNAL for 
October, 1941, and we wonder if a cut 
depicting a chariot would be available 
for our use. 

Through our work here we have been 
endeavoring to improve traffic and park- 
ing conditions and we believe it would 
be very interesting if we could use the 
material as outlined above. 

Rosert F. BRowNn 
Executive Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 


Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: 

Our Committee on Parking would like 
your authority to reproduce the cartoon 
depicting the difficulty of parking chari- 
ots in Julius Caesar’s time. 

GERRIsH GASSAWAY 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce 
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Jomninc Crepir AssociaTIONs 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Individual insurance agents or bro- 
kers have been invited in a number of 
instances to become members of local 
associations to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the credit men in those associa- 
tions on questions of insurance. We have 
what we call insurance groups in a large 
number of our Associations but do not 
make a practice of soliciting membership 
from all agents or brokers in those 
localities. 

As you perhaps know, our Association 
is an affiliation of 115 local associations 
situated in the larger markets of the 
United States. The reason why we do 
not make the invitation general to all 
insurance agents and brokers is that they 
might gain the impression that they 
were being offered an opportunity to 
make contacts for soliciting business 
whereas we have a rather selfish motive 
in asking them in merely so that they 
can serve in an educational capacity, on 
the theory that once the credit man is 


educated to the real necessity for insur- | 


ance protection back of his credit assets, 
the amount of insurance business written 
will be greatly increased. 
R. G. Tostn 
National Association of Credit Men 


—<>>— 


PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY 
Houston, Texas 
Gentlemen: 

Several months ago, the JouRNAL 
carried an article on professional liabil- 
ity insurance by Richard T. Wood, in 
which Mr. Wood refers to advertiser’s 
liability insurance as “‘written by one or 
two companies for advertising agencies 


and advertisers.”’ Please advise names of | 


the companies which write this coverage 
as we have a client much interested in 
this coverage. 

It is obvious, of course, that we deem 
Tue CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL 
a very important part of this office and 
each month it is read from cover to 


cover by the entire organization. For an 
agent who wants to keep abreast of the 
times it is “tops,” and we appreciate so 
much being on the mailing list. 


M. 


[Information forwarded. — Ep.] 


—<>— 


Be A SPECIALIST? 
Long Beach, Calif. 
To the Editor: 

A thorough and absolute knowledge 
of all the ramifications of the general in- 
surance business, to my mind, is im- 
possible for the average agent like myself. 
Instead, why not pick out some particu- 
lar phase of the business and learn that 
well? Pick out what you believe you'll 
like and something in which the com- 
petition is not as keen as it is in fire or 
automobile insurance. In other words, 
be a specialist. 

In my own community when accident 
and health insurance is mentioned, I 
think of a certain agent and to me he is 
a specialist in that line. That doesn’t 
mean that I don’t sell accident and 
health — sure I do. We all do, but he is 
constantly conscious of it and he knows 
all the answers. 

Personally, I like surety bonds, par- 
ticularly probate and judical bonds and 
I have them on my mind subconsciously 
all the time. The more difficult, complex 
or unfamiliar they are, the better I like 
’em. 

J. Lynn AvERY 


—-<>>— 


ConTAcT with Hawa 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

I took THe CasuALTy AND SURETY 
Journat for August-September to the 
country with me over the week-end and 
noted the article about Hawaii. I read it 
with considerable interest, and know it 
will be of great interest to those who 
have never had the opportunity of hav- 
ing first-hand contact with the business 
in the Islands. 

WruiaM H. Hircsincs 














Ernest L. CLark is an executive in the 
Treasurer’s Office (New York) of the 
J. C. Penney Company, operators of a 
vast chain of department stores, with 
more than 60,000 employes. Safety pro- 
motion and insurance buying come un- 
der his direction. His 33 years in insur- 
ance include service with the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire Insurance Company in New 
York; an insurance agency in Brooklyn; 
broker; and Insurance Consultant with 
Alfred M. Best Company, New York. 
Served with A. E. F., 1919-24. Instruc- 
tor in Brokerage, Insurance Society of 
New York. (What the Insurance Buyer 
Receives from the Agent, page 41.) 
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LEONARD JAcoss is president of Leonard 
Jacobs & Co., Inc., New York City, and 
secretary of the General Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Metropolitan District, Inc. 
City College of New York. Seventeen 
years insurance experience. Vice-Chair- 
man of the New York Agents’ and Brok- 
ers’ Qualification Course Committee of 
the Insurance Society of New York. 
Editor of Insurance Advocate “‘News and 
Views” department. (Dollar Value for 
Seventy-Five Cents? page 25.) 
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E. M. ALLEN is Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, and a director, of the National 
Surety Corporation, New York. En- 
tered the insurance business in Arkansas 
in 1911. Served as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 


1917-19. (Honesty Insurance and America’s 


Defense Program, page 15.) 
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LEoNnARD Dax is an agent of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Rochester, 
New York. For the past two years, prac- 
tically his entire time has been devoted 
to the development of automobile liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance in 
the wage-earner field. In all, he has 
served 14 years in this business. But most 
interesting of all has been the develop- 
ment of this “new market” for automo- 
bile insurance, which he describes in his 
highly practical article. (How We Are 
Reaching the Automobile Wage-Earner Mar- 
ket, page 1.) 
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Rotanp M. Acuin, General Agent at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, for Royal Indem- 
nity, was tempted to write his article 
because of his firm personal convic- 
tion, after mature study, that insurance 
is one of the most lucrative fields in 
business today. Assumption College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Partner, with 
his father, in one of Lowell’s largest 
general insurance agencies, which has 
been established for 36 years. (Be Proud 
of Your Insurance Career, page 39.) 
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Hersert H. Kirscuner, San Francisco, 
commenced his career as a reporter on 
the San Francisco News. Entered in- 
surance in 1920 as associate editor of the 
Underwriters’ Report, leaving that pub- 
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lication in 1923 to establish the insur- 
ance advertising agency of Kirschner & 
Company, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. His home is in Palo Alto. 
(Case Histories in Local Agency Advertising, 
page 20.) 
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J. S. CruicksHANK once made a boiler 
inspection in the wrong building. It 
worked out all right, however, in that 
the “prospect,” being so pleased with 
the boiler inspection service, replaced 
his insurance with Mr. Cruickshank’s 
company. He is now chief engineer of 
the U. S. Guarantee, Chubb and Son, 
Managers, Casualty Department. He is 
vitally interested in community safety 
projects and has made many surveys in 
various localities. A graduate of Robert 
Gordons College, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Served apprenticeship as a marine 
engineer and was a sea-going engineer 
for five years. (Community Safety Embraces 
More Than Traffic Problems Alone, page 
49.) 
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Wiiu1aM Muncu, General Agent of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America and the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, has had 33 years of continuous 
practical experience in the insurance 
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business in Puerto Rico. Received Merit 
Award in 1941 from first-mentioned com- 
pany, in their 20-40-60 campaign. Chair- 
man, Puerto Rico Board of Fire Under- 
writers; charter member and Treasurer, 
San Juan Lions Club since 1936; Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, Port 
of San Juan; Banker’s Club of Puerto 
Rico; Berwind Country Club of San 
Juan. (Island Empire, page 28.) 
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RAPHAEL ALEXANDER, of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, has 
under his direction “‘supervision of legis- 
lative analysis” and editorial duties in 
the preparing of the Association’s legal 
publications. Is a graduate of New York 
University Law School, and practiced 
law for several years prior to coming to 
the Association in 1935. Author, “‘Law- 
yers’ Practice Time Table,” a reference 
book for lawyers. (Recent Court Decisions — 
I, page 13.) 
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Credits. Illustration on page 4 by H. 
Armstrong Roberts. Cartoon by Herbert 
Matthieu on page 37 furnished by The 
Institute of Life Insurance. Claim story 
on page 19 furnished by H. C. Timmins, 
Jr., The Travelers, Hartford. 





cAre You Reading — 





Little Tales about the “ Departments” 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES. Insurance is not always quite 
as “intangible” as we sometimes assume. Each month THE 
CASUALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL brings you pictorializations of 
the insurance story, appearing regularly on pages 32 and 33. 
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What Did You Learn? 


QUICK QUIZ 
For Our Busy Readers 








True False 


1. Itis virtually impossible to sell automobile to those in the {_] {_| 
wage-earner market. (Page 7) 

2. Might the ‘‘case method” form of instruction have a 

place in casualty-surety’s “educational movement’’? (Page 7) 


3. The defense program and streamlined coverages presage 
astronomical increases in the sale of honesty insurance. (Page 
15) 

4. All kinds of local agency advertising are an undoubted 
waste of time and money. (Page 20) 

5. In buying insurance, you can get exactly the same quan- 
tity and quality for 75¢ as for $1.00. (Page 25) 

6. The general insurance man may well feel proud of his ca- 
reer and the work he is doing for family, business and na- 
tional security. (Page 39) 

7. A competent insurance adviser is as necessary to an insur- 
ance contract as a practicing attorney is to any civil con- 
tract any businessman may enter into. (Page 47) 

8. Personal subscriptions to THE CAsuALTY AND SURETY 
JouRNAL will make excellent Christmas gifts to your asso- 
ciates. (Page 46) 

9. Use of publications of the National Conservation Bureau 
offer many indirect opportunities to producers to make new 
contacts and secure business. (Page 47) 

10. There are many possible focal points for causes of liability 
suits against a municipality, to be found in parks and play- 


ground areas. (Page 49) 
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